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PREFACE. 



Among the many admirable books written for 
children within the last few years, there still remains 
one class to which sufficient attention has scarcely 
been directed. Every mother finds a difficulty in 
selecting books for her children to read on Sunday, 
something which shall turn their thoughts from their 
usual amusements, and yet not be of so abstract a 
nature as to weary their attention, and thus to run the 
risk of giving them a distaste for devotional reading 
at a later period. It yas the impossibility of finding 
a sufficient variety of these little books that induced 
the writer of this story to endeavour to supply the 
deficiency. Her object was to interest her children, 
and at the same time to teach them IeE^o\NS» <5»^ ^^i^ 
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and wisdom, by showing them the result of religious 
principle on the lives of others. Her experiment has 
succeeded in her own family beyond her hopes, and 
though this may have arisen, in a measure, £t:om the 
pleasure with which her children listened to a story 
written expressly for them, yet she would fain hope 
that other young readers may be found, who will not 
be displeased with this addition to their Httle Sunday 
library. 



SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST. 



CHAPTER I. 



" How I hate these long winter evenings," said 
Harry Arnold, a handsome boy about nine yejars of 
age, and he threw himself down as he spoke in a 
lazy, lounging attitude on the rug before the fire. 
** There is nothing for me to do but to tease the cat," 
and, suiting the action to the words, he roused the 
poor beast £t:om its quiet slumbers, and began to pull 
its tail and whiskers most unmercifully. 

" Oh, cousin Hairy, pray leavft poor Minnie alone," 
exclaimed little Edith Leslie, coming hastily to the 
assistance of her favourite ; " do find something better 
to do than to tease my poor, gentle little pussy." 



2 WINTER EVENINa 

"What can I do?" replied Harry, giving puss's 
tail a more severe pull than before. 

" Can you not amuse yourself as Edward is doing ? " 
urged Edith ; " he is never at a loss." 

"Perhaps not, but I am — I am tired of running 
about and playing by myself; I hate bricks, I detest 
building bridges, I abominate reading, and so there is 

nothing left but" here a piteous mew from poor 

pussy showed his only alternative. 

" Harry, how can you be so unkind ? " said Edward, 
looking up from his book; "see, you are teasing 
Edith far more than the cat." 

" More stupid she to be teased." 

Poor Edith began to cry, and Harry, who was really a 
kind-hearted boy, though much spoiled by indulgence, 
was truly sorry to find that he had vexed his little cousin, 
and putting his arm round her waist: "Come Edith 
dear," he said, "I did not niean to hurt either you or 
your cat, so let us kiss and be friends, — ^but now tell 
me, — ^What can I do to amuse myself? How do you 
generally get through these long, dull, winter evenings ? 
When I was at home, I used to go and play at foot-ball 
in the pantry, or tease the maids, but here my aimt will 
not let us have any fun." 

" Oh Harry, how can you say so ? " said Edith, " I 
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am sure mamma is always thinking what she can do to 
make us happy." 

" Yes ! but then we must be always good." 

" And do you feel happy when you are naughty ? " 
inquired Edith with surprise. 

" Happy ? — Happy. — Ye-es. — At any rate it is so 
stupid to be always good," replied Harry, tearing some 
paper into little bits as he spoke, and throwing it from 
him. 

*' But even if I try to be good, I cannot always be 
so," said Edith, " and I am very, very sorry when I 
have been naughty." 

" But even if I was ever so good, it would not make 
these long evenings pass away more quickly. How I 
hate the winter. I always have hated it! " 

"Well, I like the winter evenings better than the 
summer in some respects," said Edward. "Mamma 
has always so much more time to talk to us then. In 
the summer she is so much out in the garden with 
papa, but in the winter she always tells us so many 
nice stories." 

" Why, she has not told us any since I have been 
here," said Harry. 

" No ! because she said she thought we should like 
better to play together for the first few days." 

B 2 



4 mamma's stories. 

" Perhaps she would come and tell us one to-night, 
if we were to ask her," said Edith. 

" But are they nice stories ? '* inquired Harry ; " are 
they amusing — about fairies, and things of that 
kind?" 

" They are about much better things than fairies," 
replied Edward, rather in a tone of contempt. 

" Oh ! but mamma can tell us about fairies," inter- 
posed Edith. " Oh, Edward, mamma tells us beautiful 
fairy stories sometimes." 

"That was when we were little children, Edith," 
replied Edward, who, having attained the age of ten 
years, thought himself quite a great boy. 

" At any rate I am only a little child still," said 
Edith, laughing, " and I am very fond of fairy stories. 
But Harry, what we call our nice evenings are when 
mamma comes and has a long talk with us, all about 
good men and what they did and said, — and good women, 
too, sometimes ; and then I think I shall try and become 
like them some day when I grow old and big." 

Harry made a movement of impatience, and showed 
some disposition to renew his game with the cat's tail, 
but the fear that Edward should think him ill-natured, 
or childish, apparently restrained him ; and at this 
critical moment Mrs. Leslie entered the room. As 
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was generally the case, it was a race between Edward 
and Edith who should first kiss their mother. Even 
Harry seemed inclined to shake oflf his idleness, and 
rose from his lounging attitude upou the rug. 

"Well, my dear children," said Mrs. Leslie, aflfec- 
tionately, " I think you must have had a famous game 
of play, for I have not seen you all the afternoon." 

" Oh yes, mamma ! " exclaimed Edward. " First 
we had a capital slide, and then we made snow-balls, 
and after that a snow-man." 

** And I have made him a curly wig, mamma," said 
Edith, " and I think it will freeze before mormng, and 
look so funny." 

"But it was very provoking," added Harry, "we 
had not quite time to finish our man before we were 
obliged to come in, and it is still more provoking now, 
for I have got nothing to do." 

. " Nothing to do 1 " repeated Mrs. Leslie, as she 
glanced round at all the books and play-things 
scattered about the room. 

"Oh! I am tired of all these things, aunt,'* said 
Harry. 

" Then I will find you something to do, my dear boy; 
pick them all up, and put them away. That will give 
you occupation for the next half-hour at least." 
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Harry looked at his aunt to see whether she was in 
earnest. " The servants always put away my play- 
things at home," he said. 

** And the children put away their playthings here/' 
replied Mrs. Leslie. 

This time there was no mistaking the tone of her 
voice, and Harry, though somewhat unwillingly, pre- 
pared to obey. The kind little Edith, forgetting all 
poor Minnie's wrongs, instantly offered her assistance 
in helping him to put away the toys. " That is quite 
right, my little girl," said Mrs. Leslie. "Now, 
Edward, do you not see what your sister is doing? go 
and help her and your cousin, my love ; and then 
when everything is put away, if Harry still finds it 
difficult to know what to do with himself, I will try 
and think of a story to tell you, which will make the 
time pass more quickly." 

" Oh a story ! a story ! " exclaimed both the children 
with delight, and they gave such eager help to their 
cousin that their task was soon accomplished, and 
then wheeling their mother's chair close to the fire, 
and placing a stool for Harry as well as for themselves, 
they awaited with impatient looks their mother's 
promised narrative. 

Mrs. Leslie smiled kindly as she watched their. 
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eager faces. " And what sort of a story am I to tell 
you to-night ? " she asked. 

** Oh, aunt, something animated and amusing," 
exclaimed Harry. 

" Something of danger surmounted by perseverance, 
mamma," said Edward. 

"And something, too, dear mamma," put in little 
Edith, "about kindness and goodness; something 
that will make me love the people as well as admire 
them." 

" And you expect me to satisfy you all," said Mrs. 
Leslie. "Still, unreasonable as you are, I think I 
shall succeed ; for I mean to tell you to-night about 
a man who was at once good and kind, and daring 
and enterprising, whose perseverance will content 
Edward, and whose adventures will, I should think, 
be exciting enough for Harry." 

" Who can he be ! " exclaimed all the children, and 
Harry added, " You must be going to tell us a fairy 
story, aunt. The man must be a magician." 

Mrs. Leslie with a look stopped the contemptuous 
expression which she saw rising on Edward's lips, and 
replied, " Not such a magician as you imagine, my 
love, but one who worked a much more wonderful 
change in the world than anything you read of ixLi^akc^ 
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stories; for he released people not from imaginary 
bonds and chains, but from the actual bondage of 
ignorance and superstition. I am speaking of Martin 
Luther." 

" I am so glad you are going to tell us about Martin 
Luther," exclaimed Edward. "I heard you mention 
his name the other day, when you were speaking to 
papa about some book which you were reading, and I 
thought what you Were telling him sounded so 
amusing." 

" You are quite right — ^it was a most amusing book 
of which I was speaking, and written by a very 
excellent man of the name of Merle d'Aubign6, and 
it has taught me a great deal of that which I am now 
going to tell you." 

"When was Luther bom, mamma?" inquired 
Edith. 

" Luther was bom in NoTember, 1483, at Eisleben," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. " His parents, who were wood- 
cutters, were very poor, so poor, that Luther's mother 
was often obliged to earn her livelihood by carrying 
the wood for sale upon her back about the town." 

" Oh, aunt Mary ! " exclaimed Harry ; " could any 
great man be the son of such very poor people ? '* 

" Yes, Harry ; God does not judge as we judge. It 
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is very often the case, that the indulgences and luxuries 
with which rich people surround their children when 
young, unfit them for being great men as they grow 
old. It was Lutiier's early habits of toil and hardship 
that enabled him to bear suffering in after years. Nor 
was it only that he had coarse brown bread to eat, and 
only water to drink. Even to obtain such simple fare 
he was obliged to work very hard, making his little 
faggots of wood. And, besides, he had to endure very 
cruel treatment, for in those days children were not 
brought up as they are now, with all sorts of playthings 
and books to amuse them, and every one ready to show 
them kindness. Children were often treated then with 
a great deal of harshness and severity ; for instance, 
Luther's master once flogged him fifteen times in one 
day." 

" I should have run away from such a school," said 
Harry. 

" Luther was wiser," replied his aunt, smiling. " He 
determined to learn as much as possible, that he might 
be able to leave the sooner ; and by the time he was 
fourteen years of age he had made such progress, that 
his father determined to send him to the school of the 
Franciscans at Magdeburg." 

" What are Franciscans, mamma ? " asked R^s^. 
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*' They were monks, Edith," said Edward. 

"But at Magdeburg," continued Mrs. Leslie, 
" Luther was not much better oflf than he had been at 
Mansfeld. He had no kind friends to be interested 
about him, and take care of him, and it was often with 
the greatest difficulty that he could obtain even a qrust 
of bread for dinner. Finding how many hardships the 
poor boy was enduring, his parents determined to 
send him to Eisenach, at which town they had relations. 
But Luther fared no better there. His relations 
were poor, and they could not provide for him ; so he 
determined, when his daily task was ended, to go and 
sing in the streets, and then to buy food with the 
pennies which he hoped to earn. His plan succeeded, 
and in this manner he continued to live for some time, 
though often, instead of pennies, he received nothing 
but unkind words." 

" Poor Luther ! I shall think of him," said Edith, 
" when I see children singing in the streets." 

" The habits of the children of Germany were quite 
different then," replied Mrs. Leslie, " from what they 
are in England now. At the time I am telling you 
about, it was very usual for several little boys to form 
a party to sing hymns and other devotional music, like 
the choristers you have seen at Westminster Abbey, 
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and then they received a few pence for thus joining in 
the different services of the church. It was during 
one of these services that a lady, named Ursula Cotta, 
remarked Luther's piety and devotion, and when a few 
days after, the poor boy happened to sing before the 
door of her house, she came out and spoke kindly to 
him, and gave him something to eat and drink. .Not 
content with this, she mentioned him to her husband, 
and said so much in praise of his piety and patience, 
and his evident desire to learn, that she at last 
interested her husband so much in his fate, that he 
took the poor lad into his own house ; so Luther lived 
with Cotta and his wife all the time that he was 
studying at Eisenach." 

" What kind, good people ! " exclaimed Edward ; 
" how grateful Luther must have felt to them ! " 

" Yes ; he never forgot how much he owed them," 
replied Mrs. Leslie ; " and years afterwards, when he 
was a great and learned man, he joyfully received into 
his own house one of Cotta's sons, in order that he 
might be educated at the University of Wittenberg." 

Harry's face became very red, and he looked up 
anxiously at his aunt. Mrs. Leslie kindly stroked the 
curls which shadowed his forehead. "Aunt Mary," 
said he, " I wish I could be like Luther. You have 
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been just like Cotta to me, and I have not been 
gratefnl at all to you." And the poor little motherless 
boy burst into tears. 

Mrs. Leslie gently soothed the excited child, and 
bid him only try to be good, and she was quite sure he 
would become as great a pleasure to her, as Martin 
Luther was to his adopted parents. " You must not 
forget, my child," she added, " what a diflferent educa- 
tion you have had from poor Luther. You have much 
to learn which trial had taught him ; and much which 
he also had not learned at your age. When you feel 
irritable and impatient, then try and think of poor 
Martin Luther, and how many more blessings you 
enjoy than he did. And now, can any of you tell me 
one blessing which you possess, and which he was 
without, even after he went to live with his kind friends, 
and even after he was more than eighteen years old ? " 

" What was it, mamma ? What was it, aunt ? " 
exclaimed the children. 

" The Bible," answered Mrs. Leslie. 

" Oh, mamma, had Luther never been taught to read 
the Bible ? " said Edith. " Why, I could read it pretty 
well when I was only five years old ! " 

"And you had a still greater blessing than even 
being taught to read it," replied her mother. "You 
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have from your infancy been made to understand its 
meaning, and that it is the only book which can really 
teach you your duty both to God and man. But poor 
Luther was bom in days when the Bible was very 
little known, even by name. The Roman Catholic 
Church, of which almost everybody who called him- 
self a Christian was a member, was far more anxious 
to be rich and powerful than to teach the people the 
real duties of Christianity; for it was afraid that if 
once the writings of the Bible became known, persons 
would be able to judge for themselves how very 
contrary were the doctrines which the Church taught 
from the words spoken by Christ when he was upon 
earth. The priests therefore would not allow the 
Bible to be translated into the languages of the 
different countries, but had copies of their own made, 
all written in Latin, and ev^n these were kept locked 
up, and only a few monks had permission to read them. 
It so happened, that one day when Luther was in the 
great library of his monastery, at Erfurth, he was 
opening the books one after the other, and at last he 
came to a book that was quite strange to him. What 
book was it, do you think ? " 

" Oh, I know," said Edith-r-" the Bible ! " 

Her mother smiled. " He was quite surprised at 
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the size of the book/' she continued, " for hitherto hie 
had thought that all the Scriptures were contained in 
the fragments of the Gospels and Epistles which were 
read to the people on Sunday. The first page on 
which his eye rested was your favourite story, Edith, of 
the young Samuel ; and he thought if God had been 
so good to a little child, perhaps He would be as kind 
to him likewise, and send him His Holy Spirit to 
enable him to teach Christians as Samuel had taught 
the Jews. And from that day, when Luther first 
discovered the Bible, he used to come back and read it 
whenever he had a moment's time." 

" Oh, how tired he must have got of it, aunt ! " 
exclaimed Harry. " I always think reading the Bible 
is so very dull, and I am so glad when it is over." 

" Oh, Harry, how can you say anything so naughty ? " 
said Edward, reprovingly. 

" Hush ! hush — Edward " — said Mrs. Leslie, gently, 
** do not find fault with your cousin so hastily ; when 
he has been taught to read the Bible as you have been, 
he will not think it a dull book. Even if you were to 
read many parts without my being with you to explain 
them to you, you yourself would grow very tired. We 
must be very anxious to know God's will, before we 
shall care to read His book. But now Harry, dear, 
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see what I mean. If I had written you a letter, you 
would wish to read it, would you not ? " 

" Oh yes, aunt ! a letter ! but then that is quite a 
diflferent thing." 

" No, my love, it is not so very different. The Bible 
is only like a long letter which God has written to us 
to tell us all about himseK, and how we are to please 
Him. He does not now see fit to speak to us as He 
used to speak to the Jews, and so He has given us a 
written record of His will." 

" But was Luther, dear mamma," inquired Edith, 
" ever as great a man as my favourite, Samuel ? " 

" He was never so powerful a ruler, my love, but I 
think he was enabled to do quite as much for the 
service of God. The study of the Bible made him 
resolve to become a monk, that he might devote his 
life to the right understanding of it, and the very sad 
death of an intimate friend of his own confirmed him 
in this resolution. There is a story told of him that he 
was one day returning from a walk, when a dreadful 
thunderstorm came on, the heavens were as dark as 
night, the lightning flashed, the thunder rolled — ^Luther 
in alarm fell down on his knees, and vowed that if God 
would save him, he would become a monk. A thunder- 
bolt at the same instant fell harmless by his side." 
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"That was a little like the callii^ of St. Paid, 
mamma," said Edward. 

" Except that one was a direct call from God, my 
love, and the other the effect of an excited imaginatioii. 
In one sense, the result was the same, and it caused 
both men to separate themselves from the world, with 
this diflference, however, — ^that St. Paul went boldly to 
work for God, whilst Luther shut himself up in a 
monastery. Here he was again exposed to all sorts of 
privations. He was obliged to open and shut the 
gates, to wind up the clocks, to sweep the church, and 
to clean the rooms, and when he wanted to sit down 
quietly and read his favourite books, he was told to 
get up and take his bag and go through the town to 
beg for bread, and eggs, and fish, and money. But 
Luther submitted to all this without a murmur. He 
had promised to be obedient to his superiors when 
he entered the monastery, and therefore he knew 
it was his duty to obey them. As usual, his good 
conduct brought its own reward. He was allowed 
in a short time to give up these menial offices 
and resume his preaching. He now applied him- 
self again to study^ and endeavoured to please 
God by imposing upon himself the most laborious 
penances." 
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" But was that pleasing to God, mamma ? *' inquired 
Edward. 

" No, my love, not in the sense in which Luther 
used them. He would scourge himself, and live for 
days, almost without food, in the hope that this would . 
assist him in getting to Heaven, quite forgetting, or 
rather not knowing that Christ died once for all, that 
He might open the gates of Heaven to all who trust in 
Him. This sort of voluntary suffering is very different 
from bearing patiently the trials which it may please God 
to send us, and very different also from the self-denial 
which it is the duty of every one of us to practise." 

"But children cannot practise self-denial, aunt," 
said Harry. 

"Can they not, Harry? Think for one moment, 
and you will not say so. Not five minutes ago I 
saw you practising seK-denial." 

"Me, aunt Mary?" 

"Yes, you. Whilst I was answering Edward's 
question, I saw that you were becoming very tired, 
and were meditating an attack on poor pussy's tail ; 
but a little voice within told you it would not be right 
to do so, and pussy was allowed to sleep on in peace. 
That was not a very noble act of self-denial, but still 
it was seK-denial." 
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" Oh ! I can give you a better example than that, 
Aunt Mary. Yesterday, Edith was going out for 
a ride on her pony, and I wanted very much to go ; 
and I could not, because Charlie was lame, and my 
uncle said, *if Edith liked to give up her ride, I 
might have Sheltie,' and Edith let me ride, and stayed 
at home herself. Now, aunt, it was very selfish of 
me," added Harry, colouring, " but it was self-denial 
in Edith.'' 

" Now that my little Harry understands so well the 
nature of self-denial," said Mrs. Leslie, " he will try, 
I am sure, to be less selfish in future ; and it may be 
some encouragement to you to know that others who 
have tried, have found the task a very difficult one, and 
yet have succeeded. But, imfortunately, poor Luther 
was not taking the right method to succeed, and he 
foimd that all his prayers, and fastings, and watchings 
could not make him happy. He needed some assur- 
ance of salvation, that assurance which a firm trust in 
Christ can alone afford. He felt how very sinful he 
was, and yet nothing that he could do seemed to ease 
his conscience. He became quite worn out with the 
misery of his feelings, and with all the penalties he 
inflicted upon himself, and sometimes his strength so 
entirely failed him, that he would lie quite still, as if 
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he was dead. He was in this miserable state of 
health, when a most excellent man named Staupitz, 
who was Vicar- General of the Augustines " 

"What is a vicar-general, mamma?'* inquired 
Edward. 

" One of the dignitaries in the Eoman Catholic 
Church, my love. One who had authority over others, 
such as our archdeacons and bishops would have now. 
When Staupitz paid his usual visit to Erfurth, he was 
exceedingly struck, not only with Luther's emaciated 
appearance, but with his very intelligent look. He spoke 
most kindly to him, and Luther, who had not heard a 
word of affection for long, was quite touched, and told 
him all that he had felt and suffered. Staupitz, whose 
enlightened mind could not believe all the errors of 
Eomanism, understood and sympathised with Luther's 
difficulties. He endeavoured to explain to him that there 
was no use in wearing hair shirts, and scourging him- 
self with a whip. That this would never make him a 
better man, nor more pleasing to God, but that he 
must try and love God more, and fulfil all his com- 
mands, and do good to others ; and then, when he had 
done all this, trust only in Christ for salvation. All 
this was very comforting to Luther; but what was 
perhaps better than all^ Staupitz made Luther a 

2 
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present of a Bible, so that now he was no longer 
obliged to go to the gi*eat chained book; but he 
could keep his own little Bible in his own room, and 
read it as much as he liked to himself. When Luther 
had been three years at Erfurtli, Frederick the Elector 
of Saxony invited him to come to Wittenberg, and 
to become the Professor of the University there. 
And now the value of his favourite study became 
evident, for every day at one o'clock he was expected 
to discourse upon the Bible ; and this he did so 
differently from the other monks, that some were asto- 
nished and some were alarmed ; for they said it was a 
new religion that he was teaching, and so in fact 
it was. In a short time the little chapel where he 
preached became so crowded, that there was not room 
for all who came to hear; and the power of his 
eloquence was so great, that the Council of Witten- 
berg chose him for their preacher, and desired him to 
preach in the great church of that city. Here his 
reputation rapidly increased, and the fame of his 
learning spread so widely, that the cleverest men of the 
time came from far and near to hear him." 

" But was Luther a Roman Catholic then, mamma? " 
inquired Edward. 

" Yes, my love. In fact, as I have told you, the 
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Boman CathoKc religion was the only religion at that 
time openly professed in Europe. The few who 
ventured to differ from what the Pope and the monks 
pronounced to be true, were called heretics, and were 
often persecuted, even to death; and so severe had 
been the persecution at this particular time, that the 
Pope had congratulated his council on having exter- 
minated heresy. Now, though Luther, when he was a 
preacher at Wittenberg, began to think that he had 
never been taught the Gospel of Christ, yet he was 
far from wishing to leave the Roman Catholic 
Church. He honoured the Pope, and tried to think 
that all Boman Catholics were as good and earnest 
Christians as himself; and it was only when he dis- 
covered how different was their conduct from the 
doctrines which they preached, that his eyes began 
gradually to open to the truth. It so happened that 
at this time he was sent on business to Bome, and on 
his way thither he was struck by the luxury of the 
different monasteries at which he stayed ; and he gave 
great offence to the monks by pointing out to them 
how wrong they were to spend so much money in rich 
meats, and expensive wines, and other personal 
comforts, instead of relieving the wants of their poor 
sick neighbours. But still he consoled himself with 
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the thought that "when he arrived at Bome^ he should 
iind everything very diflferent. There, where the Pope, 
whom he believed to be God's vice-gerent, held his 
court, there he felt sure he should at last find simple 
piety. Poor Luther, what was his disappointment to 
discover, on arriving at Rome, that crimes were 
practised in that city which would not have been 
tolerated in any other country of Europe ! Pope, 
cardinals, monks, with very few exceptions, they 
seemed to lead worse lives than other men. It was 
Luther's indignation at finding the ministers of God 
so forgetful of their sacred duties which made him a 
reformer." 

" Oh, now we are coming to his adventures," 
exclaimed Edward. 

" No, not to-night," replied his mother. " I have 
only time to tell you one more story, and then you 
must go to bed. There is at Rome a staircase, which 
is called Pilate's staircase, and which the monks 
pretend was miraculously transported from Jerusalem 
to Rome. Now, the Pope had promised that any one 
who should ascend these steps upon his knees should 
receive a full pardon for a certain number of sins 
committed. Luther naturally wished to obtain this 
forgiveness; and determined to undertake the task, 
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which is one of extreme difficulty, both from the 
steepness of the steps themselves, and also that the 
penitent being obliged to climb them on his knees, 
the position was necessarily a very painful one. 

"Whilst he was slowly climbing the stairs, he 
seemed to hear a voice say to him, *Eise! the just 
shall live by faith.' He listened. Was it fancy? 
No; again more clearly than before he seemed 
to hear the warning voice. He started up in 
horror. He felt terrified to think, that instead of 
trusting in Christ for the forgiveness of his sins, he 
had thought to earn pardon for himself by such means 
as these; and he hastily descended on his feet the 
stairs up which he had so laboriously crawled on his 
knees. From that hour his determination was taken to 
preach that it is Christ alone who can take away sin." 

" But, mamma, do you think he really heard a voice 
speaking to him ? " said Edith. 

" No, my love. X do not think any voice actually 
spoke to him ; but I think he had prayed so earnestly 
to God to be taught what was right, that God, in 
answer to his prayer, put the thought into his heart 
that it was sinful to trust for salvation to such foolish 
acts of his own. I will try to explain to you what 
I mean. Suppose I had told you that you were not to 
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do some particular thing whilst I was out of the room ; 
but when I was away you wished very, very mnch 
to do it. Would anything stop you, do you think ? " 

" Yes, mamma ; I should feel I was very naughty, 
and something would say, * Do not do it, Edith ! ' " 

"But that would be conscience," interrupted Ed- 
ward. 

" But, my dear boy, our conscience is only the voice 
of God in another shape," replied his mother. "It 
tvas Luther's conscience speaking to him by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, which he heard on the staircase at 
Eome. And now give me a kiss, and say good night. 
I will tell you more about Luther the first time I have 
the opportunity." 
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CHAPTER II. 



"Oh, Edward, have you finished your sum, and 
are you going out to play ? " said Harry, impatiently. 
" I have all this long piece of poetry to learn, and I do 
not know one word of it." 

" You should not have been scribbling boats all over 
that piece of paper," replied Edward, " and then you 
would have learned your lesson, and have been ready 
as soon as I am." 

" But I was thinking about the boat uncle Charles 
promised to buy me, and I was wondering what it 
would be like." 

" But you should not have thought about any such 
thing, when you know papa told you to take care and 
learn your lesson before Mr. Bolton came." 

" But I cannot learn my lesson as fast as you can, 
Edward; I am not accustomed to learn such hard 
lessons," said Harry, in a whining tone. 
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" Whining will not teach you," said Edward, rudely. 

Poor Harry burst into tears, and Edward left the 
room, to go and play. But, somehow, his playthings 
did not amuse him as much as usual. There seemed 
constantly to be a little voice speaking to him, and 
saying, " You have been very unkind to your cousin ; 
you, who know what is right, should have made more 
allowance for him. Eemember, he has had no one to 
teach him his duty." The voice annoyed Edward, 
and he tried not to think about it. At this moment 
Edith entered the room. " Oh, Edith," said he, " you 
have just come in time ; I want you to mend the sails 
of my boat." 

" I am very sorry I cannot do so just now, Edward ; 
mamma has just promised to go with me into the 
garden to show me how to sow some seeds, and I have 
come to fetch my rake." 

" How tiresome ! " said Edward. " Oh, could you 
not come for a little while, Edith ? I shall lose all this 
nice afternoon if I do not get my sails mended, and I 
finished my lessons so early on purpose." 

" Well, wait a minute, Edward, and I will see," said 
Edith, good-naturedly; and she ran back to her 
mamma to ask whether she might mend Edward's 
sails before she went into the garden. 
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" I shall be obliged to go out with papa, darling, in 
about half-an-hour," said Mrs. Leslie, " so that if you 
do not come at once, I shall not be able to show you 
how to sow the seeds to-day ; but you may do just as 
you like," 

Edith thought for a little while. 

" I think it would be kinder,*' she said, " to help 
Edward." 

" Then run away, my child, and help him." 

Edith did not wait to be told twice ; she ran back as 
quickly as she could. **I have come to help you, 
Edward," she exclaimed, " and I dare say mamma will 
be able to show me to-morrow." 

Again Edward heard the voice, louder than before. 
" Edith," said he, as he looked up, " I do not deserve 
that you should be so kind to me." He paused a 
minute, and then added, " I will try to be good, too, 
for I hear a voice saying as plain to me as it did to 
Martin Luther, that at this time I am sinning agaiast 
God." 

" Oh, Edward, what do you mean ? " 

" Why, I have been very cross and very imkind to 
poor Harry, and the voice told me so at the time, but 
I did not choose to pay any attention to it ; but now I 
see how differently you have behaved, it makes me 
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feel quite ashamed of myself. If you will go on 
mending my sail, like a dear little mousey as you are, 
I will come back again as soon as I can." OflF ran 
Edward to the study. Harry was sitting with his 
elbows on the table, and his book before him ; he had 
left off crying, but he was looking very disconsolate. 

" Harry," said Edward, cheerfully, "I have come to 
see whether I can help you, because if you can make 
haste and learn your lesson, we will all go and sail my 
boat together ; Edith is mending the sail for us." 

Harry was so unaccustomed to see any one try to 
act rightly on principle, that he was quite astonished 
at the change in Edward's manner, and showed his 
surprise by his looks. 

" I see what you are thinking about," said Edward, 
colouring slightly, "but I am very sorry I spoke to 
you so unkindly, and I want to show you that I am 
sorry by helping you now." As may be supposed, 
Harry was very grateful for the help. He set to work 
with real good-will, and the lesson was soon learned. 
" There," said Edward, laughing, " I have been 
Staupitz, and you have been Luther, and now, after 
our hard work, we have earned some play." And, 
with hearts as light as Luther's when he descended 
that memorable staircase at Eome, the two boys went 
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in search of Edith. ^ The sail was finished, and the 
three children ran merrily oflf to a beautiful pond that 
was in Mr. Leslie's own grounds. 

Mrs. Leslie did not forget how kind her little girl 
had been in giving up her own amusement to help her 
brother, and although she could not remain at home to 
show her how to sow the seeds, yet she returned as 
quickly as she could; and just when Mary had drawn 
the study curtains, swept up the hearth, and made a 
nice bright fire, Mrs. Leslie came into the room with 
her work in her hand. " Oh, mamma, mamma ! " 
exclaimed the children, joyfully, " and I know by her 
looks she has come to tell us some more about 
Luther." 

" What capital guessers you are,'* replied Mrs. Leslie, 
smiling. 

" Let us wheel mamma's chair close 40 the fire," 
said Edward. 

"And here is the footstool," said Edith. 

" And here is a little table that will do for my aunt's 
work," exclaimed Harry, anxious to make himself 
useful as well as the others. 

"But now, before I begin my story," said Mrs. 
Leslie, " can any of you tell me what is the meaning 
of the Pope publishing an indulgence ? " 
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" I know ! it means something about the Pope for- 
giving the sins of any one who performs a penance, but 
I would rather you should explain to us exactly, 
mamma," replied Edward. 

''As long ago as the eighth and ninth centuries after 
our Saviour, and even earlier than that," said Mrs. 
Leslie, " you are quite right in saying that a penance was 
imposed upon a sinner before he could receive from the 
Priest the remission of his sins. But in the thirteenth 
century a still more grievous error crept into the Church. 
The Popes were very often ambitious, bad men, and 
they needed great supplies of money to gratify their 
own passions, to pursue the wars into which they often 
entered, and to keep up their magnificent palaces and 
great retinues. Now it so happened that, about that 
time, the people began to complain of the heavy 
penances which the priests imposed upon them. 
* Well,* said Eegino, Abbot of Prinn, * if you feel this 
burden so heavy, we will ease you of it; only you 
must pay us for the prayers we say in your behalf.* ** 

"Oh, mamma, how shocking!** said the children; 
" and did they think God would forgive them for a 
sum of money ? ** 

" They did indeed ; for you must remember that in 
those days they had no Bible to read in which they 
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could have learned the beautiful words of Isaiah's pro- 
phecy — * Ho ! Every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money, come ye buy and 
eat, yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price ; ' or have heard St. Paul pronounce, 
after our Saviour's resurrection, *Now, once at the 
end of the world hath He appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself.* The Eoman Catholics 
of the eleventh century were so ignorant that they 
readily believed all that the priests told them, and 
of course were very glad to shorten the time of 
their own future sufltering in purgatory by the payment 
of small sums of money while on earth. This invention 
of the priests proved a source of the greatest wealth to 
the Church, and at last a price was openly fixed, on 
payment of which a man might commit murder, or 
theft, or any crime that he pleased. At length, not 
even this was sufficient. Pope Boniface VIII. pub- 
lished a decree in 1300, in which he ordained that 
once in a hundred years, there should be a general 
pilgrimage to Eome jfrom every country of the earth, 
and that whoever performed his devotions, and left 
his offerings at a particular shrine at Eome, should 
receive forgiveness, not only for all the sins which he 
had committed, but for all those which he might 
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commit in future. You may imagine how wicked 
people would become if they were thus permitted to 
sin without restraint." 

" Yes, mamma," said Edward, " I quite understand 
what you mean. Very often when I wish to do what 
is naughty, I think how angry it would make you and 
papa, and this prevents my doing what is wrong. 
Now, if I knew you would not care about it, I should 
not mind whether I did it or not." 

" Exactly, my dear boy ; only it is of far more con- 
sequence when the action is wrong in the sight of God, 
but unfortunately the Popes did not stay to consider 
this. They procured the money which they needed, 
and they did not think of the mischief they were 
effecting in the meanwhile. So much money was 
gained in these pilgrimages, which were called jubilees, 
that the Popes soon appointed them at intervals of fifty 
years instead of one hundred, and afterwards every 
thirty, and even twenty-five years. But still the immense 
sums which were thus gained did not satisfy the 
ambitious Popes. Of course, there were very many in 
every nation who could not leave their homes and their, 
families to travel to Rome, and at length it was deter- 
mined that monks should go to visit them in their own 
countries, and that whoever paid a certain sum of 
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money should receive forgiveness of his sins quite 
as completely as if he had been able to go to Borne 
itself." 

" Oh, mamma ! how very wrong," said Edward. 

" It was, my dear boy, very, very wrong ; but God, 
who can always overrule everything for our good, 
caused this great sin to open the eyes of the people 
to the errors of the Eoman Catholic religion, and 
thus to prepare the way for a reformation. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, Leo X., who was 
then Pope, determined to build the most magnificent 
cathedral which the world had ever beheld. But in 
order to put this plan into execution, great sums of 
money were necessary, so Leo issued a bull." 

" What was that, aunt ? " asked Harry. 

"The decrees of the Popes were called bulls," 
replied Mrs. Leslie, " and in this he promised forgive- 
ness of sins on payment of certain sums of money, 
which money was to be expended in the building of 
St. Peter's Cathedral. The monk who was chosen to be 
the bearer of the Pope'^ message was named Tetzel, and 
he proceeded to make the tour of Germany with as 
much pomp and state as if he had been a king. 
Whenever he approached a town, one of the servants 
used to ride before him, and say to the chief magistrate. 
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* The grace of God and of the Holy Father (meaning 
the Pope) is at your gates.* Immediately the whole 
townsfolk nsed to assemble, the church bells were rung ; 
the musicians played their most inspiring tunes; the 
monks left their monastery, the veiled nuns came 
out of their convent. Young and old, rich and poor, 
all went forth to welcome Tetzel, and to escort him 
into the town. The Pope's bull, which was written on 
parchment, was placed on a velvet cushion, or on a 
cloth of gold, and borne in front of the procession. 
Tetzel walked immediately after it, carrying in his 
hands a large red cross, and the little choristers and 
other children came on each side chaunt^ig psalms and 
swinging the incense from side to side." 

" It must have looked very pretty, aunt ; I should 
like to have seen it," said Harry. 

"When the procession reached the church," con- 
tinued his aunt, " the great cross was placed before 
the altar, and Tetzel, ascending the pulpit, began to 
urge the people to seek forgiveness of sins, and to pay 
the requisite price into his treasury, telling them that 
there was no sin so heinous that he had not the power 
to forgive." 

" But, mamma, did all the people believe anything 
so shocking ? " inquired Edward. 
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"No, my love; there were some of the higher 
classes, who had received a better education, who 
could not believe that what Tetzel said was the truth, 
but then as imfortunately they were not sufl&ciently 
instructed to discover in what it was false ; the only 
result was that it made them despise religion altogether. 
I will tell you a story of what happened to show you 
what I mean. One gentleman, who heard Tetzel 
preach, was very much shocked at what he felt must 
be a complete imposition, so he sent for the monk and 
asked him if he could forgive a sin which he had not 
yet committed. * Certainly,' replied Tetzel, * the Pope 
has given me fall power to do so.* " 

"'Well,' said the gentleman, *I want to take a 
slight revenge on one of my enemies. I assure you I 
do not wish to take his life. I will pay you ten crowns, 
if you in return will give me such a letter of indulgence 
as wiU insure my forgiveness.* Even Tetzel hesitated, 
but at last he agreed to give him the letter for thirty 
crowns. The gentleman went away quite satisfied, 
and, summoning some of his servants, he hastened to 
take up a position in a wood through which he knew 
Tetzel would be obliged to pass on his way to Treblin. 
As soon as the monk came near, he appeared from out 
of his hiding-place, gave him a severe beating, and 
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carried off the great chest in which Tetzel kept all the 
treasure which he had collected." 

" Oh, aunt," said Harrjr, laughing, " how funny ! " 

" Tetzel was naturally very angry," continued Mrs. 
Leslie, " and brought an action against the gentleman. 
Duke George of Saxony was at first exceedingly 
indignant, and was going to punish him very severely ; 
but when he showed the letter which Tetzel had given 
him, and which promised him entire forgiveness, tlie 
Duke had nothing further to say, and the gentleman 
was acquitted." 

" I'm glad of it," said Edward ; " it just served him 
right." 

"It was a punishment which Tetzel richly de- 
served certainly," replied his mother, "because he 
knew that he had said what was false, and that he had 
no power whatever to forgive sins ; and we must be 
very thankful that we live in a time when such igno- 
rance could not exist, and moreover when we need nol 
be afraid of confessing the truth. In those days, the 
few who did know better were afraid of being bumi 
as heretics if they professed what they knew. The 
people indeed began to feel that they were imposec 
upon, and to long for some one to teach them th< 
truth, but as yet no one knew to whom to turn." 
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" Oh, I know," exclaimed all the children at once. 
"Martin Luther, mamma; Martin Luther will teach 
them." 

Mrs. Leslie smiled. " Just at this time Luther hap- 
pened to hear the confession of some persons who had 
already received letters of indulgence from Tetzel. 
They confessed that they had broken many of God's 
commandments, and were living in open sin. Luther 
entreated them to repent. What was his surprise 
when they told him they had no intention of leaving 
oflf sinning. Luther replied that if they persisted in 
this he would not pronounce the absolution over them." 

" But, mamma, did Luther believe that he had power 
to absolve people from their sins? " asked Edward. 

" He believed that a priest had the power to pro- 
nounce that God pardoned a sinner, though he did not 
believe that that pardon could be bought with money ; 
and, therefore, when these poor people showed him the 
indulgences which Tetzel had given them, he openly 
told them that such a paper would not be of the 
slightest use to them ; * for,' said he, * if you do not 
quit your sins, you will certainly perish everlastingly. 
You must leave off evil, and learn to do well ; pardon 
is not to be purchased with a few pence.' He spoke 
so seriously, that these inhabitants of Wittenberg 
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became very much alarmed for their future salvation ; 
and returning to Tetzel, they told him that the cele- 
brated preacher, Luther, had said that all his letters 
would avail them nothing in the sight of God. Tetzel 
was extremely angry, and cursed Luther with a bitter 
curse; and, in order to frighten the people, and 
prevent their attending to Luther's preaching, he 
caused a great fire to be lighted in the square of the 
city, and- declared that he was ordered by the Pope to 
bum every one as a heretic who refused to believe in 
the truth of the indulgences." 

" Oh, mamma, they did not bum Luther, did they?" 
said Edith, in alarm. 

" No, my love ; God took care of him, because he 
had determined that through his preaching the Gospel 
should become known. Luther had been so much 
shocked to find how completely the people trusted in 
the Pope's indulgences, that he preached a Sermon to 
prove of how very little avail they were. Tetzel was 
still more angry, and tried to stop Luther from 
preaching ; but, instead of succeeding in that object 
he only made him more determined to persevere. The 
feast of All Saints was fast approaching, and Luther 
secretly made up his mind to profit by the crowds 
which this great festival would attract to the church at 
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Wittenberg, to carry into execution a plan which he 
had been forming. The evening of the 30th of 
October, he went boldly to the church, and placed 
upon the door a Ym.tten placard, containing ninety- 
five theses." 

" What were theses, mamma ? " inquired Edward. 

" They were short sentences," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
" each containing a different reason why it was both 
silly and wicked to trust for salvation to the Ym.tten 
indulgences. And Luther declared he was quite ready 
not only to place them on the church door, but to explain 
and defend every Word which he had written. As he had 
expected, everybody who could read at all stopped to 
look at the placard, and soon all the inhabitants and 
visitors in the town were talking of nothing else. In 
after years Luther used often to wonder at the marvel- 
lous results that had flowed from this one bold action. 
* Little did I think,' he said, * what a mighty stir those 
few short sentences were to make ; but now I see it 
was not I who worked, but God.* Eemember this, my 
dear children, for though it is quite impossible while 
you are yet little boys that you can do as much as 
Luther did for the glory of God, yet you can never tell 
how an action, which you think of little or no con- 
sequence, may produce results of lasting good and 
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evil. The least child may be able to do something to 
the praise of God." 

" Oh, aunt Mary," said Harry, doubtfully. 

"I think Edith did something to-day to the praise 
of God, mamma," said Edward, thoughtfully. 

" Did she ? " said Mrs. Leslie, smiling. 

" Yes, mamma, I had been very unkind to Harry, 
and though I knew I was acting wrongly, yet I did not 
choose to acknowledge it ; but when I saw how kindly 
Edith gave up her own pleasure to please me, it made 
me feel how naughty I was. So, mamma, Edith made 
me do right by doing right herself. Now was not that 
acting to the praise of God ? " 

" Yes, my love, and I am glad my little Edith was 
able to be of service to you ; but still we must be very 
careful that it is God*s praise, and not our own, of 
which we are thinking, otherwise our actions will at 
once cease to be virtuous. For instance, had Luther, 
when he placed the placard on the church door at 
Wittenberg, merely thought how much cleverer he was 
than the superstitious people who were trusting in the 
Pope's indulgences, God's blessing would not have 
been vouchsafed to him. It was because he thought 
only of God's glory, that God made him the means of 
effecting the most wonderful reformation which the 
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world has ever known. But now I hear papa's step in 
the hall, so you must give me a kiss and say good 
night, and the next time I am able to talk to you 
about Luther, I will tell you what was the wonderful 
effect produced by this memorable expostulation." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The following day Mr. Leslie did not return home 
to dinner, which gave the children a longer evening 
than usual with their mamma ; and they took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to ask her to go on with the 
life of Luther. 

" I want to hear what Tetzel said," urged Edward, 
" when he found Luther could not be imposed upon by 
his wicked indulgences." 

"And I want to know, mamma, how he escaped 
being burnt ? " 

"And I hope we shall have some more fimny 
stories," added Harry; "it was so good about that 
man beating and robbing Tetzel." 

" I am quite ready," replied Mrs. Leslie, " to tell 
you what happened to Luther ; so let us settle our- 
selves comfortably close to the fire, for it is a bitterly 
cold evening, and then I will begin." 
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The children did not require to be twice told to fall 
into so comfortable an arrangement ; they were soon 
settled, and Mrs. Leslie continued. 

'* So earnestly was Luther endeavouring to discover 
the true meaning of all which he found written in the 
Bible, and so delighted was he with the success of his 
researches, that he did not for a moment imagine that 
any one could be less desirous of discovering the truth 
than himself. He thought that the monks had only 
sinned as he had done, through ignorance, and that 
they would be as delighted as he was, himseK to learn 
what was their duty towards God ; and as to what Tetzel 
did and preached, he imagined that the Pope knew 
nothing about it, or that he would immediately put 
a stop to such proceedings." 

" But, mamma/' said Edward, " I thought you told 
us that the Pope had ordered Tetzel to sell the 
indulgences. He must have known, then, that Tetzel 
was doing what was wrong." 

" Certainly, my love ; but you, having been brought 
up in the Protestant faith, can have no idea of the 
reverence with which the Pope was in those days 
regarded by all sincere Roman Catholics. The com- 
mands of the Pope were as binding as though they had 
been given by God ; and, in fact, in many cases they 
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were far more carefully obeyed. It was much more 
natural, therefore, for Luther to imagine that Tetzel 
had exceeded the orders of Leo, than that Leo should 
have conmianded anything contrary to the word of 
God. He therefore determined to send a letter to the 
Archbishop of Mentz, enclosing a copy of his theses, 
and explaining to him how very sinful and how con- 
trary to the word of God was the sale of indulgences. 
Unfortunately for Luther, this very archbishop was 
one of those wicked churchmen, who cared only for 
their own pleasure and magnificence; and he had 
already made an arrangement with Tetzel, by which it 
was settled that he was to have some part of the money 
produced by the sale of the indulgences. The conse- 
quence was, that he made no reply at all to the 
touching letter which Luther had written him. Luther 
was not more fortunate with the Bishop of Branden- 
burg, who was a very pious and good, but a very timid 
man, and who entreated Luther to desist from opposing 
the sale of indulgences, assuring him he would bring 
upon himself the anger of all the powerful princes of 
the Church, and only destroy himself without doing 
good to the cause of God. But Luther was not to be 
discouraged ; he felt he was right, and he determined 
to persevere. God was with him, and, as in the days 
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of our Saviour's preaching, * the common people heard 
him gladly.' The theses were everywhere the universal 
subject of conversation. They were translated into 
French and into Spanish, and travelled from country to 
country with a rapidity almost inconceivable in those 
days when there were neither railroads nor postmen. 
Numbers of the pilgrims who had come to Wittenberg 
to purchase indulgences returned, not with the indul- 
gences, but with a copy of Luther's theses, and thus 
made known the new doctrines in their own homes ; 
and all good and pious men rejoiced to hear the glad 
tidings, and united in offering up their prayers that 
Luther might be enabled to continue his just work." 

" Oh, I am so glad," said Edward, " now he is going 
to succeed." 

"Patience, patience, Edward," said Mrs. Leslie, 
smiling, " you are always a little apt to thinV every- 
thing can be done without trouble. God saw how 
much Luther would have to suffer, and therefore in 
kindness he allowed him to be encouraged, at the com- 
mencement of his undertaking, by the praise of many 
excellent and good men ; but you wiU hear what sad 
trials he endured by-and-by. There is a curious storj^ 
told of the manner in which Luther obtained the 
friendship of a most valuable assistant." 
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" Oh ! a story. I like the stories, aunt Mary," said 
Harry. 

" There was a most excellent man named Myconius, 
who had been one of those whom Tetzel had most 
shocked by offering God's pardon for money. He had 
boldly said he was sure this could never be the truth. 
The very night on which he had so boldly opposed 
Tetzel, he was asleep, when he dreamed that he was in 
a large field of fine com quite ripe." 

" * Reap,' said his companion, who was walking 
with him. 

" * I do not know how,' said Myconius. 

" * Do you see that man yonder ? ' replied his guide, 
*with how much activity he is at work — foUow him, 
and do as he does.' 

" The dream struck Myconius as singular, but still 
he saw no particular meaning in it, till he read Luther's 
theses ; then he exclaimed, * Ah, I see Martin Luther 
is the reaper whom I saw in my dream, and who 
taught me to gather in the ripe com.* But it was 
some time before he was permitted to work with 
Luther; for the superiors of his convent were so 
angry at the doctrines he taught that they forbid his 
having any communication with any one outside the 
walls of the monastery. It was not until a year and a 
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half afterwards that he was able to join Luther, and 
assist him in sowing the seed which was to produce 
the glorious harvest of the Gospel. They were always 
after that great friends. If Luther had not met with 
some such encouragements, he would, I am afraid, 
have been quite disheartened." 

" Just as J am, mamma, with my lessons, when you 
are not in the room to help me," said Edith. 

" Oh, Edith, dear, do not interrupt ; go on, mamma, 
please." 

^* Luther ^let with opposition, not only from the 
chiefs of the Church and other great men, but even 
in his own convent. The monks were afraid that 
they should be exposed to the same dangers which 
threatened Luther from the anger of Tetzel, and 
entreated him to desist from teaching and preaching 
against the indulgences. Luther merely answered, 
* If my preaching is not of God, it will come to nought. 
If it is, let it go forward.* It was well for Luther that 
he was of a very firm and independent character, or 
he would certainly have been overwhelmed by all the 
accusations which were brought against him. But 
those who accused him of being fierce and proud, very 
little knew how much he in reality suffered, from being 
obliged to oppose the Church which from his earKest 
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youth he had been always taught to love and respect. 
It is true, Luther's great fault was that of bemg of a 
hasty, passionate temper, and it would certainly have 
been far better for his own cause had he been able to 
answer his opponents with greater meekness ; but when 
you think how very soon, and with how very little pro- 
vocation, you are often tempted to speak hastily your- 
selves — even a few minutes ago, you were very impatient 
with Edith, Edward, and for no cause at all, except 
that she delayed my story for half a second — ^this may 
make you judge kindly of Luther, though he was 
sometimes tempted to say angry and bitter things." 

"But when Luther published his theses, mamma, 
do you think he knew how much persecution it would 
expose him to ? " inquired Edith. 

" Yes, my love ; but he was quite ready to suffer in 
a good cause. Tetzel, as I have told you, was very 
angry with Luther, and called together an assembly 
of three hundred monks to debate upon what could be 
done to him, and how his doctrines should best be 
refuted. In this council they declared, amongst other 
things, that the Pope is higher than the whole Church, 
and must be implicitly obeyed ; and that he alone has 
the power to explain the Holy Scriptures, according to 
his own judgment — which can in no case err, and 
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that any one who preached against the indulgences 
would incur eternal condemnation hereafter, and the 
deepest disgrace in the present world. Some of the 
monks listened to these and many other like pro- 
positions with great admiration. Others were afraid 
of being called heretics, if they ventured to differ. At 
length one young man, named Knipstow, was so indig- 
nant, that he rose up and expostulated boldly with 
Tetzel. Tetzel tried to defend his own propositions, 
but Knipstow argued so cleverly that Tetzel was fairly 
beaten, and forced to desist. Finding that Luther and 
his disciples were more than a match for him in argu- 
ment^ he determined to try an easier method of making 
the people submit to his judgment, namely, by fear. 
Accordingly, he ordered a scaffold to be erected near 
Frankfort, and visited the town, with the greatest 
state and magnificence. Having assembled a multi- 
tude of people, he preached to them a sermon, in which 
he warned them not to listen to Luther's teaching, and 
ended his discourse by saying, ' Thus the heretic 
Luther ought to be burnt alive ; * then, placing 
Luther's theses and his sermon against indulgences 
upon the scaffold, he set fire to it with his o^n hand. 
Luther was very much astonished when he was told that 
Tetzel had accused him of rebelling against the Pope ; 
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he had had no idea that such would be considered 
the result of his preaching against the indulgences. 
At first he was very sorry; but as his attention was 
drawn to the subject, he soon saw how many things 
which the Pope taught were contrary to the word of 
God, so that the only result of the persecution was to 
make him turn his attention from Tetzel to the errors 
of Popery itself, and thus the Eeformation commenced." 

" By the very means by which Tetzel sought to stop 
it, mamma ! " said Edward. 

" Yes, my child ; and the knowledge that God can 
thus overrule all things to work together for our good, 
should be the source of the greatest security and 
comfort to us. We may be quite sure that in every 
little thing, as well as in every great and important 
event, God is foreseeing the end, and that if we use it 
as He intended, it wiU be productive of benefit to us 
in some shape or other. How little Luther thought 
when he was a child that God's hand was directing the 
hardships which he suffered; and yet, had Luther 
been brought up with the indulgences of a luxurious 
home, he would never have been fitted to struggle with 
the persecutions and dangers of his later life." 

"What did Luther say, aiint," inquired Harry, 
" when he heard that Tetzel had burnt his theses ? " 
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" He did not take any particular notice at first," 
replied his aunt, "further than to study his Bible 
very carefully, that he might be prepared to answer 
any accusation brought against him ; but the 
students of the Wittenberg University, who were 
very much attached to Luther, were not disposed to 
rest so quietly. Tetzel, thinking that the thesis he 
had written to confound Luther would do him a great 
deal of injury in Wittenberg, sent eight hundred 
copies to the University. No sooner had Tetzel's 
message appeared amongst the yoimg men, than they 
purchased all the copies and then posted up written 
papers on the gates of the University, desiring any one 
who wished to be present at the burning of Tetzel's 
thesis, to repair that day to the market-place at three 
o'clock. As might be expected, crowds of people 
made their appearance, and TetzeFs propositions were 
committed to the flames amidst loud hurrahs." 

" Do you think that was right, mamma ? " said 
Edward, thoughtfully. 

"No, my dear; I think it was neither wise nor 
right," returned his mother. " It is no excuse for us 
that we should act insultingly because another person 
has insulted us. We should remember, ' a soft answer 
tumeth away wrath, whilst grievous words stir w^ 
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anger.* It was not only unchristian, but it was unwise ; 
for Luther's enemies took advantage of this scene of 
disorder to accuse him of being a seditious, bad man, 
who only tried to inflame the passions of the people 
against the Church, under pretence of teaching them a 
purer religion. Luther had, however, nothing to do 
with the burning of the thesis, for he knew nothing at 
all about it till the deed was done, and then he could 
only say how sorry he was for it. Of course, the 
news of aU that was going on in Germany soon reached 
Rome. 

" * Take no notice of it,' said Leo. * It is only a 
squabble amongst the monks.' 

" He little thought it was the earnest remonstrance of 
truth against error. But although the Pope considered 
the dispute beneath his notice, one of his officers, named 
Silvester Prierius, determined to write such an answer 
to Luther as should crush him at once ; instead, how- 
ever, of frightening Luther, this letter only gave him 
fresh courage. Prierius had tried to show that the 
Church was infallible." 

" What is ' infallible,' mamma ? " asked Edith. 

" Any thing so entirely good, and right, and true, 
that it is impossible that it should be in fault, or that 
it should make a mistake ; and so, as no human being 
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ever had the power of comprehending at one time 
everything that is past, and everything that is to come ; 
or was so entirely virtuous that he never gave way to a 
single passion or prejudice; no one, however wise in his 
judgments and his opinions, could ever be pronounced 
infallible. There can be but one infallible Word — " 

" Oh, I know, mamma 1 " exclaimed the children ; 
"the Word of God!" 

" Exactly ; and this, in answer to Prierius*s letter, 
Luther undertook to prove, declaring that Christ alone 
was Head of the Church, and to be alone obeyed. 
* And even if you put me to death, as you threaten,* 
added Luther, * you wUl not stop the truth becoming 
known ; for though I may die, Christ will live — Christ, 
who is my Lord and your Lord, and the Lord of all, 
blessed for ever. Amen.' Prierius was not at all 
convinced, and wrote a fresh letter, in which he stated 
that even if the Pope should tell the people to say 
Mass (that is, to say their prayers) to the Devil, they 
would be bound to obey him. The Pope saw imme- 
diately how much mischief Prierius would do, and 
forbid him to write to Luther again. Luther's next 
opponent was a Dominican monk named Hochstraten, 
who did not hesitate to say, that it was treason against 
the Church to allow Luther to live any longer. * Away 
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with him,' he exclaimed, ' to the scaffold.' But God 
protected him, and though his enemies might abuse 
him, they were not permitted to take his life. His 
preaching became every week more popular ; and he 
endeavoured as much as possible to speak to the 
people in such simple words, that the most ignorant 
could understand him when he pointed out to them 
that Christ alone could bestow salvation, and that 
priests had no power of themselves to forgive sins. 
But the time had now arrived when Luther was to be 
called upon to preach before a still larger assembly 
than the students and inhabitants of Wittenberg. A 
grand meeting of all the monks belonging to the 
society of the Augustines was to be held at Heidelberg, 
and thither Luther was invited. His friends did all 
they could to persuade him not to accept the invita- 
tion. * See,* said they, * Tetzel and his party have 
been exciting the common people against you in every 
place through which you must pass, and as you will be 
quite unprotected, they will, we have no doubt, take 
advantage of this journey to destroy you. Stay at 
Wittenberg, then ; think how precious your life is to 
us, and what would become of us if you were to be 
killed.' But Luther was really courageous ; the only 
thing which he feared was to offend God. He knew 
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that he could do service to the cause of the Gospel by 
his journey to Heidelberg, and therefore, thanking his 
friends very much for all their interest in his welfare, 
he told them he must not listen to their timid 
suggestions ; and, accompanied by only one guide, he 
departed on his perilous expedition." 

" Oh, mamma, I hope they did not do him any 
harm," said Edith. 

** He was a fine brave fellow, and I like him," said 
Edward. 

*' He had a very fatiguing journey as far as Wurtz- 
burg," continued Mrs. Leslie, "for all conveyances 
that passed him being full, he was obliged to walk the 
whole of the distance. It was at Wurtzburg, however, 
that the Bishop of Bitra resided. He was one of the 
few bishops who had dared to express his satisfaction 
with Luther's theses ; when, therefore, the monk called 
upon him to present a letter from the Elector of 
Saxony, he received him most kindly, and offered to 
procure him a guide as far as Heidelberg. Luther 
would have accepted his offer most gratefully had he 
not already met his old friend, Staupitz, who had 
promised to take him the remainder of the journey in 
his carriage, so you may see in this, as well as in 
many other occasions, that a danger is often much 
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greater in anticipation than in reality. If we will but 
put our whole trust in God, He will always make a 
way for us to escape." 

"I am glad Luther got safe to Heidelberg," said 
Edward. " Did he preach there, mamma ? " 

"Yes, my love, he preached to a very large assembly, 
and I am glad to be able to tell you that by God's 
blessing, he so touched the hearts of three persons 
present that they became three of the most zealous 
champions of the Eeformation. To one of them, 
Bucer, England is very much indebted." 

" Did he come and preach here, mamma ? " 

*^ Yes ; but some years after the time of which I am 
now speaking. Luther's return to Wittenberg was a 
great contrast to his journey to Heidelberg, for he had 
so charmed every one by his eloquence, that they all 
vied with each other who should show him the most 
honour, and his progress was quite triumphant. This 
freedom from persecution was of great advantage to 
his health, but the calm did not last long. Edith 
looks too sleepy, however, for me to tell you any more 
to-night, so whilst Luther is enjoying his refreshing 
slumber after his journey, you shall foUow his example, 
and another day I will continue the story of his 
adventures." 
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A longer time than usual, however, elapsed before 
Mrs. Leslie could fulfil her promise, for the boys had 
been asked to spend the first fine day with an aunt of 
Harry's. Mrs. Leslie did not much like accepting 
the invitation to Elmsgrove, for she knew that Mrs. 
Hamilton's children, being very much over-indulged, 
were not good companions for her little boys. Still 
she did not wish quite to separate Harry from his own 
relations, and having great confidence in the principles 
of Edward, she hoped he would prevent his cousin 
from doing anything very naughty. Edward was very 
much pleased that his mother could trust him, and 
determined to show her that he was worthy of her 
good opinion. At first, everjrthing went on very 
smoothly at Elmsgrove. The little Hamiltons had 
such numbers x>i beautiftd playthings, that Edward 
and Harry thought they should never be tired of 
looking at them, but Frank Hamilton, who had not 
been taught that he must consider the pleasure of 
his little guests before his own, soon grew tired of 
looking at playthings which he termed stale. " Come, 
boys," he said, " I will show you better fun than this." 

" But I like looking at all these pretty things," said 
Harry. 

" Will you not wait untU I have seen some more of 
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these beautiful objects through the microscope ? " asked 
Edward. 

" Oh, no, I cannot wait a minute longer ; I have seen 
all these things scores of times. I will show you some 
rare fun. I will let the dogs loose, and we will have a 
hunt." 

" Frank, Frank," said his mother from the farther 
end of the drawing-room. 

" Yes ! " said the boy, without stopping. 

" You must not let the dogs loose near the conser- 
vatory ; you must not go near the conservatory at all. 
You will injure the camelias." 

"Who cares whether they are injured or not?" 
said he, when he was out of hearing. Harry laughed, 
but Edward looked very grave. " Do not let the dogs 
loose," said Edward ; " we have plenty to see and 
amuse ourselves with. Do not do what your mamma 
forbids." 

"Ay, Mr. Preacher, who gave you leave to teach 
me ? " said Frank. 

Edward was on the point of answering angrily, when 
he thought of his mother, and what she had been 
telling them about Luther, and how patiently he bore 
unmerited displeasure, and yet did not cease to try and 
persuade the people to act rightly. " I do not want to 
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preach, Frank," said he, " only I wish you would not 
do what your mamma desires you not, when we have so 
many other ways of amusing ourselves." 

" Oh, you are afraid, are you ? " said Frank, " You 
are afraid of being punished." 

"No," said Edward, courageously, " I am not afraid 
of being punished, but I am afraid of deserving to be 
punished." 

" Oh, oh, and where is the difference ? " replied 
Frank, mockingly ; " and to show you how little I am 
afraid of either, I wiU send the dogs right down that 
path which leads to the conservatory." 

" Oh, Harry, come away," said Edward. 

" Go like a good little boy when he is bid," said 
Frank, tauntingly. " I would like to be a good little 
boy to be ordered about." 

Harry wished very much to go with Edward, but, 
alas! he had not sufficient moral courage; and, for 
fear of being laughed at for a coward, he acted like the 
greatest coward in the world, for he actually was more 
afraid of the taunts of that naughty little boy by his 
side than of incurring the displeasure of his Heavenly 
Father! He looked wistfully after Edward, but he 
remained by the side of Frank. 

" Oh, I am glad he is gone," said Frank ; " now I 
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will let the dogs loose, and we will look for a cat, and 
have a regular hunt. I only said I would send the 
dogs down that conservatory path to frighten Edward. 
It is no fun when mamma is really angry, and she 
would make a precious fuss if anything happened to 
her camelias." 

The dogs were loosed, and in the enjoyment of 
scampering about the grounds, Harry forgot how 
naughty he had been, but it so chanced that in the 
eagerness of their pursuit they took a wrong turn, and 
a sudden bend in the path brought them out close to 
the conservatory. Edward had intended to return to 
the house, and go on examining the microscope, but 
not knowing the groimds well, had mistaken his way, 
and was at this very instant approaching the same spot 
from another direction. *" Oh, Juno will be right into 
the camelias," screamed Frank. " Off, Juno ! off, 
Juno ! " but the dog took no notice, intent only on poor 
pussy, who had taken refuge behind the plants; he 
sprang after his prey; Edward saw the whole, and 
hoped there was yet time to stop him. He tried to 
place himself between the dog and the flowers, hoping 
to intercept the blow, but the dog was the more 
powerful of the two, and instead of saving the plants, 
Edward and Jimo rolled into them together. Crack 
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went the branches, and in a moment numbers of the 
most beautiful flowers were scattered on the groimd. 
All mirth was now at an end, and the three boys looked 
in dismay upon the ruined camelias. Frank was the 
first to speak. " We had better be off whilst we are 
safe,'' he said; "there will be a precious row about 
this. Mamma will never forgive it; come along, 
perhaps they will think it is the wind." 

" I shall go to Mrs. Hamilton at once," said Edward, 
decidedly, " and tell her. I do not think she will be 
very angry, if she knows it is an accident." 

" AJld so betray me," said Frank, angrily ; " that is 
always the way with you extra good boys." 

" I do not wish to tell of you," said Edward ; " but 
I will not let Mrs. Hamilton suppose that the wind did 
it, when I know I did it myself." 

" Go along then," said Frank. " Mamma will not 
believe you, and I will declare I was not there with 
the dogs. You will do me no harm; you will only 
hurt yourself." 

But Edward made no answer; he had already 
turned away to go to the house ; Frank hissed after 
him, and although Harry did not join in the hissing, 
he yet stayed with Frank, hoping to escape blame. 
Edward felt very sorrowful as he walked slowly towards 
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the house. He was grieved to have broken the 
camelias, and he was naturally angry at Frank's wrong 
and unkind behaviour, and once he felt tempted to 
think that perhaps the carriage might have come to 
fetch him home, and so he should lea^e before any one 
had discovered that the flowers had been injured. But 
this was only for a moment. "No," he said to himself, 
" mamma says real courage is to be able to act rightly 
and truly, and God took care of Luther and protected 
him, and He will take care of me ; " and then he 
prayed just a short little prayer to himself and said, 
" Oh,- God, for Christ's sake, give me strength to speak 
the truth, even if I am not believed, and am punished 
for what was not my fault," and having said this short 
prayer, he went on quite cheerfully. 

Mrs. Hamilton was still in the drawing-room, and 
Edward went up to her, and said very softly, " I am 
so sorry, ma'am, but I have broken several of your 
camelias." 

Now, Mrs. Hamilton was guarding these flowers most 
jealously for the sake of a party she was intending to 
give, and was exceedingly angry to find they had been 
injured. "You naughty boy," said she, "how could 
you be so disobedient ? You very naughty boy to go 
near the conservatory after I had forbidden it." 
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Poor Edward was never accustomed to hear his own 
mamma speak to him in this manner. She always 
listened so gently before she found faulty that he was 
quite shocked at Mrs. Hamilton's impetuosity. " In- 
deed," he said, " it was not my fault, it was quite an 
accident; I wanted to prevent Juno from leaping 
upon the camelias, and I was not strong enough, and 
we tumbled over them together, and the plants were 
broken." 

" And who let Jimo loose ? " Edward was silent. 
" You have been disobeying my orders, and now you 
want to excuse yourself by pretending you wished to 
save the flowers. I do not believe a word of the story." 
Mrs. Hamilton rang the bell. 

" Send Master Frank to me," said she when the ser- 
vant appeared. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not speak one word to Edward 
until her little boy came in. " Frank," said she, 
" how dare you be so naughty as to go near the con- 
servatory?" 

" I have not been near the conservatory, mamma^" 
said the boy, quite boldly. 

" Then how did Edward break my camelias ? " said 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

^'Has he broken them?" said the naughty boy. 
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quite carelessly. But had Mrs. Hamilton not been so 
angry, she would have seen how much he coloured at 
this fresh lie. " I know nothing about Edward," added 
Frank, " he turned sulky as soon as ever he went into 
the garden, and we have seen no more of him." 

" And who let Juno loose ? " 

" I am sure I do not know," said Frank. 

" Were you playing with Jimo near the conserva- 
tory ? " asked Mrs. Hamilton of Edward. 

" No, I was not," said Edward, firmly. " I had 
intended to come in and look at the microscope." 

" Then you acknowledge that Frank was right in 
saying you were cross, and had left him and your 
cousin ? " 

** I do not think I was cross," replied Edward ; " but 
I thought Frank and Harry were doing what you had 
forbidden." 

" Little boys who turn sulky should not find fault 
with others," interrupted Mrs. Hamilton. " I see 
clearly what the whole story has been : you did not 
choose to play kindly with your little companions, and 
so in romping about with the dog, you have broken my 
beautiful plants. If you were my child, I should 
punish you severely, but as it is, you must go and stay 
by yourself in the study till the carriage comes, and I 
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shall tell your mamma how naughty you are, and how 
much she is deceived in you." 

Poor Edward thought this very unjust, and he 
looked earnestly towards Frank, hoping he would tell 
the truth ; but Frank did not say a word, and glad to 
escape as soon as possible, he ran out of the room, 
leaving Edward alone with Mrs. Hamilton. " Go to 
the study," said she, coldly ; and the poor little boy 
sorrowfully obeyed. 

At first he almost repented that he had not told how 
naughty Frank and Harry had been, and he felt very 
angry with them both ; but by degrees he began to have 
better thoughts. " I know I have been trying to act 
rightly, and I know mamma will believe me," he said ; 
and comforting himself with this reflection, he returned 
to his old friend the microscope, and he was so delighted 
with looking at all the beautiful things in it, that he was 
quite surprised when the servant came to tell him that 
the carriage was waitiag. And though Mrs. Hamilton 
said good-by very coldly to Edward, and kissed Harry 
kindly, and said she hoped he would come and play with 
her Frank again very soon, yet Edward felt so happy 
in the consciousness that he had acted rightly, that he 
would not for worlds have changed places with his 
cousin. 
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That night when Edward went to his mamma to say 
his prayers, before he knelt down, he looked up in her 
face and said, " Mamma, may I tell you something ? " 

" Yes, my child, anything." 

" And you will not think I mean to be unkind, and 
tell tales of others ? " 

*' I will listen to all you like to tell me, my dear 
boy ; and if I think anything you say is wrong, I will 
explain to you why I think so." 

Edward gave his mother an account of all that had 
taken place that afternoon. He tried not to find more 
fault with Frank and Harry than he could help, but to 
tell his mother everything exactly as it had taken 
place. ** But do not let Harry know, please, mamma, 
that I have told you," said Edward. "I do not want 
you to be angry with liim, but only to tell me whether 
you think I have acted rightly." 

" Quite rightly, my darling boy, and I thank God, 
my child, that he has enabled you to do so, and now 
pray to him to give you grace to enable you to perse- 
vere in the same course. May God bless you, my 
child," said Mrs. Leslie, as she imprinted a parting 
kiss upon his forehead. And God did bless him; 
that night Edward slept very soundly, and good angels 
smiled around his pillow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Mrs. Leslie was very much puzzled how to act 
with regard to Harry. She did not like to allow such 
naughty conduct to remain unpunished ; and yet, as 
Edward had told her the whole story in confidence, she 
did not wish to betray her little boy's trust. She 
hoped that Harry would feel so uncomfortable himself, 
that he would be induced to confess his fault of his 
own accord, and she determined to wait a little while 
before she took any further notice. 

As may be easily imagined, Harry felt very uncom- 
fortable. He did not like to play with Edward, and he 
quite dreaded to see his aunt, or to hear the sound of 
her voice ; and, instead of the pleasure with which he 
generally listened to the summons to go to her, he was 
quite sorry when Edith one day came running up to 
him, and said, ** Harry, Harry, make haste and come ; 
mamma is going to tell us something more about 
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Lutlier." Harry would have preferred to remain in 
the study, hut this he did not dare to do ; so with slow 
and reluctant steps he joined his cousins in the drawing- 
room, and taking a chair as much out of sight of his 
aunt as possible, he sat down without saying a word. 
Mrs, Leslie took no notice, and went on with the 
story. "If you remember," said she, "Luther had 
just returned from Heidelberg." 

" Oh yes, mamma, I remember," said Edward, " and 
instead of having met with the dangers he feared, 
his journey had been almost a triumph ; I remember, 
mamma." 

"When he returned to Wittenberg," continued 
Mrs. Leslie, "he found that his enemies generally 
represented him as a bad man, who only endeavoured 
to stir up the people against the Eoman Catholic 
Church, from some wicked hope of making himself 
great and famous. He therefore determined to write 
a book, and explain the meaning of hi§ thesen 
more perfectly, in order that all good people might 
imderstand that it was simply for the cause of truth 
and to please God that he had preached against the 
errors of Popery, and he hoped also to convince the Pope 
at the ^ame time that he regarded him personally with 
every feeling of respect. He forwarded tbQ book to him, 
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with a letter, beseeching him to read it with attention, 
and without being prejudiced against him by the 
reports which he had heard; and declaring that if 
he had done anything worthy of death, he was quite 
ready to die; but that he thought the Pope would 
agree with him in saying, that there was no sin in 
preaching that it is through Christ's death and merits 
alone that we can obtain forgiveness and eternal life. 

" Leo unfortunately was too much taken up with the 
thoughts of the magnificent cathedral which he was 
building, and with his various ambitious schemes, to 
pay much attention to either Luther's book or letter ; 
and the cardinals and monks around him easily per- 
suaded him that it would be best to try and put a stop 
to his preaching by punishing Luther, and any one who 
listened to him, but this was not now quite so easy a 
task. The Germans, who were naturally a thoughtful 
people^ and had been for some time tiring of the 
imposition of the Romish priests, hailed with delight 
the bold and energetic preaching of Luther. They 
rallied around him in numbers, and when at length 
roused by the impetuosity of his councillors, Leo 
summoned Luther to appear before his tribunal at 
Rome, and answer to the charge of heresy, there was a 
general outcry that he should not be allowed to go, 
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the people declaring they would rather enter into a 
war, and trust that God would protect their cause, than 
allow their champion to give himself up to the tender 
mercies of Rome." 

** Oh, mamma, you are laughing," said Edith ; " you 
mean there was no mercy at Rome at all." 

" Luther himself said," replied her mother, " that he 
would find just as much mercy at Rome as a lamb 
finds from a hungry wolf. He added, it was like the 
old fable: *Tetzel had troubled the stream, but he 
was to be the poor little lamb who was to be eaten 
up for daring to drink at its waters.' It was very 
difficult, however, to decide what was best to be 
done. If he went to Rome, it was at the imminent 
peril of his life. If he remained away, he was liable to 
be condemned for disregarding the Pope's commands. 
The only manner in which he could have been perfectly 
safe would have been for the Elector Frederick to tell 
the Pope he would not allow him to leave Saxony. 
But this would have been to endanger the safety of 
the Elector ; and Luther, who was as brave as he was 
good, declared that he would rather die himself than 
by any action of his risk the life of his sovereign. 
His friends next tempted him to persuade the Pope to 
allow of his being tried in Germany instead of in 
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Eome, pleading his delicate health and the dangers of 
the journey, and one and all bearing witness to his 
learning and to his Christian goodness. To their 
great delight this point was gained, and the Pope's 
legate " 

" What is a legate, mamma ? " asked Edith. 

" The Pope's ambassador, or one who represents 
him as a ruler or head of a government, my love. 
Luther was ordered to appear immediately before the 
legate, that he might answer to the charge of his being 
a heretic, *and when he appears,' Leo added, 'seize his 
person, that he may be brought before us.' " 

" But, mamma," exclaimed Edward, " that was very 
wicked. If the Pope promised that Luther should be 
tried in Germany, what right had he to order him to 
be seized, that he might be taken to Rome ? " 

" I am sorry to say that in those days the Popes 
were . not very scrupulous about the means they 
employedto gain their end," replied his mother ; " and 
considering that they claimed to be God's repre- 
sentatives on earth, it seems to me that they often 
strangely forgot our Saviour's rebuke to James and 
John, when they wished to call down fire from 
Heaven : * Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of, for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men's 
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lives, but to save them.' The Pope's mandate went on 
to say that if his legate could not obtain possession of 
Luther's person, nor persuade him to retract what he 
had said in his theses, he was to forbid his remaining in 
any part of Germany, and to curse and excommunicate 
every one who sheltered him, or agreed in the doctrines 
which he taught ; and more still, that every house, or 
village, or town that sheltered Luther should be ex* 
communicated during the time of his stay, and for 
three days after he left." 

" What a dreadful sentence, mamma," said Edward. 

'* Yes, and more dreadful than perhaps you under- 
stand ; for in those days it was believed that if any 
one was to die without a priest at his side to anoint 
him with holy oil, he would, however virtuous might 
have been his life, without doubt perish everlastingly ; 
and one of the eflfects of a town being excommimi- 
cated was, that, during the time it was imder thid 
sentence, no priest might perform any oflftce whatever 
of religion ; consequently it was supposed that any one 
who died during that time must necessarily go to hell. 
You can imagine, therefore, the dread that people had 
of living in an excommunicated city." 

" I can indeed," said Edward. 

" It was very possibly with some expectation that the 
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Pope would publish such a decree that Luther, before 
he was summoned to appear at Rome, had preached a 
sermon, in which he had explained the difference 
between inward and outward excommunication; can 
any of you tell me what you think it means ? " 

"I should think it might mean," said Edward, after 
he had been silent a little while, "the difference 
between being angry with ourselves, or the Pope being 
angry with us." 

"Very fairly answered," replied his mother; "but 
as I see Edith still looks puzzled, I will try and 
explain it a little more clearly. Now supposing, my 
dear child, you had done anything very wrong, which 
you refused to confess, and determined to go on doing 
that wicked thing again and again, would you not be 
afraid of praying to God and of asking for His Holy 
Spirit?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

" Then do you not see, my love, that this would be 
like pronouncing a sentence of excommunication upon 
yourself; you could have none of the blessings of 
religion, none of its peace or happiness, and if you 
were to die in your sin, you would perish." 

A loud sob from Harry at this moment startled aU 
the little party. Mrs. Leslie looked at him for £^ 
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moment, but took no further notice. " Do you see 
what I mean, Edith ? " 

" Yes, mamma, I think I do." 

"Well, but now suppose you knew you had done 
nothing wrong at all, but that you had been trying 
your very best to please God, and to be good and kind 
to your fellow-creatures; it might make you very 
unhappy to be told that you might not worship in the 
church any more, nor join in any of its holy services, 
but it could not really harm you, and when you died, 
Christ, in whom you had trusted, and whom you had 
endeavoured all your life to please, would take you to 
join Him in Heaven, and there you would be happy 
for evermore. And this was what Luther tried to 
teach the people, and God's blessing went with him, 
as you will see when I tell you the remainder of his 
story. But at this critical moment, when there were 
so many dangers threatening Luther, he received 
one of the greatest blessings that could possibly 
have happened to him. Philip Melancthon was 
appointed Greek professor at the University of 
Wittenberg. He was just such a friend as Luther 
needed, and Luther was just the man most likely to 
form Melancthon's character for everything great and 
good. They became the most intimate friends, and 
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this friendship continued until their death, and all 
through the remainder of their lives they were of the 
greatest possible service to each other, for Melancthon's 
gentleness and sweetness moderated Luther's fire and 
energy, and Luther's decision prevented Melancthon 
from yielding, from timidity, points which were essen- 
tial to the cause of truth. Both were generous and 
kind and noble-hearted, and both were zealous for the 
Gospel of God." 

" Oh, mamma, what pleasant friends ; just like 
Edith and myself! " exclaimed Edward. 

" God grant that you may indeed grow up like two 
such great and good men," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
smiling ; " but you must not exclude our little Harry ; 
he, too, I hope will acquire firmness to do what is 
right, as I am sure he has goodness enough to 
admire it." 

Poor Harry ! his aunt's kind words redoubled his 
grief, and, springing up from his chair, he threw him- 
self on his knees before her, and hiding his face in her 
lap, — " Oh ! I have been so naughty," he said. " Aunt 
Mary, you will never forgive me when you know all." 

" Come with me, Harry," said Mrs. Leslie, mildly, 
as she rose from her seat, and taking his hand, gently 
led him from the room. " Now, my love," said she, 
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as soon as she reached the study, "tell me what 
disturbs you so. Do not be afraid to speak to me." 

As well as he could speak for sobbing, Harry gave 
his aunt a full and true account of all that had taken 
place at Elmsgrove. *' Oh, indeed, indeed, aunt 
Mary," he said, " I will try and not be so naughty 
again; I have never been happy since, and I have 
done nothing but think what a coward I must seem to 
Edward. Will he ever forgive me, do you think, 
aunt?" 

" Yes, my dear boy, when he knows you are really 
sorry, I am sure he will forgive you ; but there is one, 
Harry, of whose forgiveness you must try and think 
more than of Edward's." 

" You mean God, aunt ? ' ' 

" Yes, my chUd, I do ; " and then Mrs. Leslie 
showed Harry how entirely all his disobedience and 
subsequent unhappiness had arisen from his not having 
sufficient courage to resist a first temptation to do 
wrong. That one fault had been the cause of his 
committing all the others. " Had any one told you," 
continued Mrs. Leslie, " that, when Frank first laughed 
at you for wishing to do what Edward said was 
right, you would have stood by and seen Edward 
punished for a fault of which you knew he wai 
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innocent, and yet that you would not say one word to 
justify him, I am sure, Harry, you would have said 
that it was an unjust accusation, and yet you see that 
this is what has really happened. It is of no use 
having generous and noble qualities, if you have not 
sufficient principle to make ufee of them, and this can 
only be acquired by constantly thinking of what God 
has bidden us do, and then having courage enough to 
do it when we know that it is right." 

" Oh, aunt Mary, I quite understand you. I am 
so sorry — ^indeed I am." 

"I think you are, Harry ; and so I shall give you an 
opportunity of showing not only that you are sorry, 
but that you are willing to try and redeem the past. 
To-morrow morning I will order the carriage directly 
after breakfast, and we will go over to Elmsgrove 
together, and you shall tell Mrs. Hamilton the 
whole story." 

" Oh, axmt Mary ! aimt Mary ! " exclaimed Harry, 
quite frightened. 

** My dear boy," said Mrs. Leslie, " I know that it 
will be painful to you ; but if you desire to do what is 
right, as I am sure yooi do, you wiU not shrink from a 
little pain which will be certain to bring you happiness. 
It is necessary not only for your own sake, but in 
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justice to your cousin, that Mrs. Hamilton should 
know the truth. Are you sorry, Harry, that you have 
told me the truth ? " added Mrs. Leslie, seeing Harry 
paused. 

" No, aimt, I am not," replied Harry, softly, " but 
then you are so different from Mrs. Hamilton ; you 
speak so kindly." 

" My dear Harry, if we did not suffer for our faults, 
I am afraid we should take no pains to correct them, 
and you must feel now the inconvenience of that which 
you have brought upon yourself." 

" Aunt Mary, are you very angry with me still ? " 
inquired Harry, beseechingly. 

" No, Harry, I am not angry with you now, because 
I see you are willing to make a great effort to do what 
is right; but though I do not pimish you with the 
slightest anger, yet I must punish you to teach you 
that we can never sin without in some manner Suffering 
from it, so that to-night I must leave you here whilst 
I return to your cousins." 

Poor Harry sobbed bitterly ; his aunt was very sorry 
to see him so grieved, but though she gently parted 
his curls upon his forehead, and bent over him and 
kissed and blessed him, she did not yield in what she 
had said. She knew it was good for him to feel how 
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wrongly he had acted, and she returned to the 
drawing-room, and left him alone. 

Edward and Edith looked anxiously towards her, but 
knew by her countenance that she did not mean to 
tell them anjiJiing that had passed : only Edith ven- 
tured to whisper — " May we not wait to hear about 
Luther till Harry can come also ? " 

" No, my love," said her mother, " I think I 
had better go on with my story now. You can 
remember it, and tell your cousin another day. 
"Whilst Luther, aided by Melancthon, was employed in 
translating the Bible into German, the order arrived 
for him to appear before the Pope's legate at 
Augsburg. His friends renewed their entreaties that 
he would not venture to appear ; Staupitz even went 
so far as to entreat him to take refuge with him in his 
monastery. But Luther would not listen to any of 
their persuasions. He knew that it was necessary 
that he should boldly declare the truth. * God will 
protect me,' he said, 'if He sees that I can be of service 
to Him. If not, I may as well die. My enemies can only 
kill my body, they cannot touch my soul.' Finding they 
could not persuade Luther, his friends determined to do 
what they could to promote his safety, and entreated 
the Elector Frederick to give him a safe-conduct." 
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** What was that, mamma ? " 

*' A letter signed by the Emperor, or the Elector, or 
the Pope, or whoever was the person chief in authority, 
promising to protect the bearer from every insult, and to 
come to his assistance should his life be exposed to 
danger. But Frederick refused to give this letter, 
perhaps fearing that he should excite the Pope's dis- 
pleasure and alleging as his excuse that Luther's life 
was in no danger. Thus, without any earthly protection, 
Luther started for Augsburg alone and on foot, cheerful 
and composed from the feeling that he was guided 
onwards by the hand of Heaven. At Nuremburg he 
met with two very old friends, who determined to 
accompany him to Augsburg; and it was well for him 
that they did, for when he was about five leagues from the 
town, he was seized with a dreadful illness, and possibly, 
had they not been with him, he would have died. They, 
however, procured a waggon in which he was carried into 
Augsburg, and taken to the convent of the Augustines ; 
here he received so much attention that his health 
began speedUy to amend. When the legate heard of 
Luther's arrival, he was exceedingly delighted, for he 
thought that God had brought him there on purpose to 
deliver him into his hands." 

" Poor Luther," said Edith, anxiously. 
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" What was the name of the legate, mamma, and 
was he a good man ? " inquired Edward. 

"His name was Thomas de Vio, and he was not 
only a good, but a very clever man ; and this was one 
reason why the Pope had chosen him to be his ambas- 
sador, because he knew that no one could say a word 
against his character." 

"Then, mamma, you think that Roman Catholics 
can be as good as Protestants," said Edward. 

" Undoubtedly, my child ; and this only makes me 
regret the more that they cannot have many of the 
comforts of religion which Protestants enjoy ; but you 
are too young yet for me to talk to you much on such 
subjects. De Vio was a very zealous Catholic, and I 
have no doubt believed sincerely that no one could be 
saved out of the Church of Rome ; he was therefore 
naturally very anxious to make Luther retract all that 
he had said, or else to pimish him as a heretic. He 
first endeavoured to gain his cause by an artifice. He 
had in his retinue a very clever Italian courtier named 
Urban de Serra Longa, and he thought if he sent this 
man to Luther under pretence of being his friend, he 
might very probably be able to make him say some- 
thing which De Vio could represent as a retractation 
of all that Luther had previously said and done. 
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Accordingly Urban called upon Luther, and with many 
soft speeches endeavoured to persuade him that the 
* legate was quite his friend, and was longing to see and 
forgive him ; ' but Luther was not so easily to be taken 
in. He suspected all these soft speeches meant no 
good, and determined to be very guarded. 

" Whilst he was hesitating what to do, some of the 
principal people of the city visited Luther, and declared 
he fihould not appear before De Vio xmtil they had 
obtained a safe-conduct from the Emperor. 

*' ' But I came here without one,' he said, * and I 
came quite safely.* 

'* ' Never mind,' they replied, * we know how anxious 
the legate is to obtain possession of your person, and 
we will not allow you to appear before we have the 
Emperor's word that you shall be quite safe.' 

" His friends had hardly left him before Serra Longa 
returned to escort him to the legate. Luther said * he 
could not accompany him without a safe conduct.* 
Urban was very angry, and Luther felt so convinced by 
this that some mischief was intended him, that it made 
him determined to adliere to his resolution. Urban 
was therefore obliged to return without him, but he 
did not leave liim long in peace. In a day or two he 
again returned, and entreated Luther to put more trust 
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in the legate, assuring him no harm was intended him ; 
but one of his followers whispered to Luther, *you 
must not believe one word he says,* and Luther took 
the hint, and remained firm to his resolution. WhUst 
he was thus waiting for his safe-conduct, the people of 
Augsburg entreated 'Luther to preach to them. But 
this with equal good sense and humility he refused. 

" * No,' said he, * I come to Augsburg to be tried for 
the doctrines which I have taught, and as I could not 
preach what the legate would like to hear, it would 
seem as if I did it only to provoke him, and that would 
not be at all like a Christian.' 

" At length the safe-conduct arrived from the Em- 
peror. Lather did not place much dependence upon 
it, because he remembered that one like it had not 
saved John Huss from being burnt; but he thought it 
right to use all means in his power to save himself, and 
then to trust that God would bless those means. A 
day was now fixed for him to appear before the legate, 
and De Vio and the monks who formed his council 
debated what would be the best plan to pursue with 
him. Some said seize him and throw him into prison." 

" What ! in spite of the safe-conduct, mamma ? what 
wicked men ! " exclaimed Edward. 

*' Others were even worse," continued his mother ; 
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" for they proposed that he should be privately mur- 
dered. Others again only advised that he should be 
compelled to retract what he had said; whilst some 
wiser and more merciful urged his being treated with 
lenity and kindness. With these last the legate seemed 
disposed to agree. Surrounded by his council, and 
seated in great state, he received Luther, who, alone and 
in the humble garb of a monk, prostrated himself before 
him according to the accustomed etiquette of the Eoman 
Court; but when he rose from his knees, De Vio 
expected him instantly to commence a humble acknow- 
ledgment of his fault. What was his surprise to find 
Lutlier preserved a calm and dignified sUence, which 
said quite as plainly as any words could have spoken, 
' Of what do you accuse me ? I am here by God's 
blessing to justify myself! ' 

" At length, finding the legate would not begin the 
conference, Luther said ' he was ready to acknowledge 
that he was the author of the celebrated . theses, and 
begged to be informed in what he had erred.' 

" The legate replied, ' that he had roused all Ger- 
many into a commotion, and that, if he hoped to 
obtain the pardon of the Pope, he must retract all 
that he had said in his theses and sermons, abstain 
from preaching against indulgences in future, and 
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promise never again to do anything which might 
disturb the peace of the Church.* Luther said ' he 
would not make any promise which might cause him 
to act against his conscience.' De Vio then went on to 
say, * that the Pope had authority over all things.' 

" * Except the Scriptures/ replied Luther. 

" De Vio protested, * that even over the Scriptures 
the Pope had unlimited power,' and told Luther that if 
he did not at once retract all his heretical doctrines, he 
wpuld proceed to condemn him. 

" Luther replied, * he must do as he pleased about 
that, but that if he had a hundred heads, he would be 
quite willing to lose them all, rather than give up his 
simple faith in Christ and the merits of his sacri- 
j&ce alone.' And he quoted more texts of Scripture, 
hoping to persuade De Vio that he was right in 
what he had taught ; but De Vio only became very 
angry, and listened to him with an air of the greatest 
contempt and scorn. Luther perceived therefore that 
a longer conference would only tend to make them 
enemies rather than friends, and begged permission to 
retire. 

" * Do you wish,' said De Vio, *that I should give 
you a safe-conduct to Eome ? ' 

" But Luther, who was quite aware of all the dangers 
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which surrounded him at Augsburg, was by no means 
willing to increase them by putting himself voluntarily 
into the hands of his adversaries, and very respectfidly 
declined the favour. De Vio was very much disap- 
pointed ; he began to discover that the monk he had so 
much despised was likely to be a much more formidable 
adversary than he had been the least aware of, and 
he thought that the way to retreat from the contest 
with the most honour to himself, would be to persuade 
Luther to go to Rome, where he knew he could be 
much more easily disposed of than in Germany. But 
Luther was not to be persuaded, and he took leave of 
De Vio without having yielded any one point of the 
truth." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " said Edith : " I thought he 
would be over persuaded." 

" I did not," said Edward ; " I knew he would 
be firm." 

"When Luther returned from his interview with 
De Vio you may imagine how delighted he was to find 
his old friend Staupitz waiting for him at the 
monastery. Staupitz was so afraid that Luther's life 
would be in danger, that he had come to protect him as 
far as lay in his power. When he heard all that had 
taken place, he felt how impossible it was that Luther 
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and De Vio could ever agree, and he thought that the 
best thing which he could do to ensure the safety of all 
parties would be to release Luther from his vows as a 
monk." 

" Why, mamma ? " asked Edward. 

" Because, in the first place, it would prevent other 
monks of the Augustines from being implicated in 
Luther's disgrace." 

" But was not that very cowardly ? " 

" Rather, I think ; but still, when excommunication 
and death were before them, you cannot be surprised 
that many thought of their personal safety. In the 
second place, Staupitz hoped that, in case Luther 
was condemned by De Vio, he would be able to 
plead in excuse that he could no longer be judged 
as a monk, as he had ceased to be one. On the 
following day, Luther was again summoned to appear 
before De Vio; and, accompanied by Staupitz, he 
obeyed the summons. But this interview was not 
more satisfactory than the first. De Vio would listen 
to nothing until Luther had promised to retract ; and 
to this Luther respectfully, but firmly, refused to 
accede. One point he gained, and that was all; he 
was allowed permission to write his answer to the two 
charges brought against him. This reply Luther 
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brought to the Cardinal on the following day, and in it 
he very ably showed that we can only be saved by faith 
in Jesus Christ, and that there can be no treasury of 
good works." 

"Stop, mamma ! I do not understand you." said 
Edward. " What did Luther mean by a treasury of 
good works." 

" It was against this very doctrine of indulgences," 
replied his mother, "that Luther had preached so 
zealously. Did I not tell you that the original error of 
the Church of Eome was, allowing the forgiveness of 
sins to be purchased from an imaginary treasury of the 
works of excellent and pious men ? " 

"No, mamma, I do not remember. How could 
there be such a treasury ? " 

" It was supposed, in the days when pure religion was 
so little understood," replied Mrs. Leslie, " thai men, 
by good works, self-inflicted penances, and incredible 
hardships, might do far more than was required for 
their own individual salvation." 

"Oh, mamma!" exclaimed Edward, "then there 
was no good in Christ coming down from Heaven to 
die for us ! " 

" Exactly, my love, and that was the very point 
which Luther was arguing. But tlie Roman Catholic 
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Church had found this doctrine so extremely profit- 
able, that they were not by any means inclined to 
relinquish it ; and De Vio only laughed at Luther's 
reply, and said he had strxmg together a series of 
texts without meaning. 

" Luther, taking courage at the contemptuous taimts 
of the legate, boldly replied; and an animated dis- 
cussion ensued, which ended in De Vio's saying, in a 
haughty manner, * Retract, or return no more.' 

" Luther made no reply, but, with an air of great 
dignity, left the room. De Vio had not expected this, 
and was quite confounded; angry as he was with 
Luther, he could not but be struck with his courage and 
his earnestness. In spite of himself, all that Luther 
had said, remained indelibly impressed upon his 
memory; and years after, he indirectly admitted the 
truth of those doctrines he had once so violently 
opposed. 

" De Vio made one more attempt to induce Luther to 
retract, through the influence of Staupitz, but Luther 
preferred to lose his life rather than his peace of mind, 
and resolved courageously to abide the result. He, 
however, wrote once more to the Cardinal, begging 
him, if he had said anything disrespectful in his late 
discussion, to forgive him, and again entreating to be 
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judged with kindness, as he wished for nothing but 
what might tend to the glory of God and the good of 
the Church ; and entreating him to use his influence 
with the Pope, to induce him to consider his cause 
with calmness and justice. 

" To this letter Luther received no answer. He began 
to be seriously alarmed, and to think there was some 
truth in the report which had been spread, that De Vio 
had sent an express to Rome to ask for authority to 
seize him and put him to death. He therefore wrote, 
for the last time, to the legate, and told him that, 
having obeyed his orders in all things, in having 
appeared before him and having answered his accu- 
sations to the best of his ability, he thought nothing 
remained for him but to return to Wittenberg, and 
there await the decision of the Pope. He added that 
De Vio could not think him disrespectful in acting 
thus, because he had himself expressly forbidden him 
to appear again before him unless he was prepared to 
retract, * and that,' said Luther, * can never be whilst 
I have life.' 

** This letter was not delivered until after his depar- 
ture ; his friends advising him to use every precaution 
that no one might know of his intention to leave 
Augsburg, for they feared that he might be stopped. 
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Accordingly, as soon as it was quite dark, he mounted 
a horse which Staupitz had left for him, and, accom- 
panied by a guide, commenced his perilous journey ; 
one of the councillors of the town, who was his friend, 
had promised to have a little side gate unlocked at his 
approach. Can you not fancy how delighted Luther 
was when he heard the heavy door close behind liim, 
and found himself safe in the open country beyond. 
He put his horse into a gallop, and never stopped until, 
I am sorry to say, both he and the animal were fairly 
knocked up. However, fortunately, both rested again, 
and on the evening of the 30th of October, Luther 
arrived once more in safety at Wittenberg, and there 
for the present we must leave him ; for I see papa and 
Mr. Dallas at the other end of the drawing-room, and 
they will want me now to talk with them." 

" Oh, I am glad to see the children with you," said 
Mr. Leslie, coming forward ; " for Mr. Dallas is kind 
enough to say he will show them his sketch-book, and 
explain the pictures to them. But where is Harry?" 

" He is in the study," said Mrs. Leslie, calmly. 

" May he not come ? " 

"Not to-night." 

" Oh, Mrs. Leslie, will you not make an exception 
just this once ? " urged Mr. Dallas. " If there has not 
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been much the matter, may I not petition that the 
fault may be overlooked ? " 

" Please, mamma dear, let Harry see the pictures," 
pleaded Edith. 

"I am very sorry I cannot grant your request 
to-night," replied Mrs. Leslie, in answer to Mr. Dallas; 
"but I hope the next time you are kind enough to 
bring your sketch-book for the children, Harry will 
be one of our little party." 

Mr. Dallas understood from Mrs. Leslie's manner 
that he must not urge his request further, and there- 
fore, opening his sketch-book, he proceeded to explain 
a variety of most interesting drawings to the children, 
and the only thing which lessened their enjoyment of 
their pleasant evening was that poor Harry was not 
able to share it with them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The following morning after breakfast, Mrs. Leslie 
came into the study with her -bonnet and cloak on. 
"Will you spare me one of your little pupils this 
morning?" said she, as she shook hands with Miss 
Marshall, their governess ; " I want Harry to take a 
drive with me." 

Harry grew very scarlet, but at an assenting look 
from Miss Marshall, he jumped down from the table, 
and ran away to get ready. 

It was a lovely morning ; there had been a slight 
frost during the preceding night, and as the sun shone 
upon the frosted grass and herbage, the country 
looked as if it was covered with innumerable coronets 
of diamonds : the air was fresh and crisp, the very 
horses seemed to participate in the general joyfulness 
of nature, and the sharp click of their hoofs as they 
tro^d briskly along called out many an echo from 
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the distant hills. But Harry could not enjoy the 
animated scene : silent and depressed he sat by the 
side of his aunt, hardly daring to lift his eyes to her 
face, and only wishing the horses would not trot so 
fast, and so quickly lessen the distance between him 
and the dreaded Elmsgrove. Mrs. Leslie remained 
for some time silent; at last, looking down, she 
perceived the tears glistening in poor Harry's eyes. 

" Harry ! " said she kindly. Harry looked quickly 
up. " I have not spoken to you hitherto," continued she, 
" because I know, my dear child, you were thinking 
of that which was painful to you ; but I feel sure now, 
by the expression of your face, that you are trying 
to make up your mind to do what is right. Is it 
not so ? " 

" Oh yes, aunt Mary, indeed, indeed I am ; I w^ill 
tell Mrs. Hamilton the whole truth, only I wish it was 
over. Oh, aunt, I am so sorry I did so wrong." 

Mrs. Leslie saw how grieved the poor little boy really 
was, and spoke to him for a long time very kindly ; 
and while she pointed out to him the consequences of 
liis fault, encouraged him to hope that he would not 
do so again. Harry listened very attentively ; he had 
not been accustomed to be so kindly spoken to, and as 
he was really of a kind, generous nature, he felt 
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very grateful to his aunt, and was so anxious to do 
what would please her, that when the carriage drew 
up before the door at Elmsgrove, he followed her 
quite bravely into the house, and though he held her 
hand very tightly as they entered the drawing-room, 
yet no thought of excusing himself arose in his mind. 

" I am very sorry," said Mrs. Leslie, as she advanced 
to meet Mrs. Hamilton, " to be obliged to trouble you 
upon a very painful subject, but there was such a sad 
misunderstanding when my little boys were with you 
on Wednesday, that I have thought it better to bring 
Harry over to explain it to you himself." 

Poor Harry ! — ^the dreaded moment had at last 
arrived. He coloured, and looked confused, but the 
recollection of all his aunt had said, and his desire to 
raise himseK again in her estimation, gave him courage 
to speak the truth. He began his story at first in a 
low and tremulous voice, but acquired fresh confidence 
every instant from the inward consciousness that he 
was doing what was right. He did not excuse himself, 
nor did he unnecessarily criminate Frank, but, as 
well as he could, he told the facts just as they had 
occurred. 

" Tliis is all very extraordinary ! " said Mrs. Hamilton, 
" I must send for Frank." 
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The bell was rung, and Master Frank was summoned 
to appear. 

** Come here, Frank," said his mamma. " I am 
afraid you have been very naughty, and have been 
telling me a great many falsehoods." 

Frank came sulkily forward ; but when he was told 
of what he was accused, he again denied everything. 

" Oh, Frank ! you did let the dogs loose," said 
Harry, " and Edward did ask you not!" 

"You horrid little mean tell-tale!" said Frank, in 
a rage. 

" Have you not inquired of the gardeners ? " asked 
Mrs. Leslie, firmly. " I should like to have some other 
evidence besides that of the boys, since their accounts 
differ so widely." 

" I have not been in the garden since the accident," 
replied Mrs. Hamilton. " I have been too imwell, and 
too much annoyed, but I will send for Smith." 

Now it so happened that Smith, who was the head- 
gardener, had visited the conservatory soon after the 
boys had broken the camelias. He had been very 
angry about the accident, and had inquired from the 
under-gardeners whether they could tell him how it 
happened ; one of them said he had seen Master 
Frank let the dogs loose, and had afterwards met him 
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and Master Arnold in full chase after a cat in the 
direction of the conservatory. There, then, was full 
confirmation of Harry's story, and Frank stood con- 
victed of wilful disobedience and deliberate lying. 
It is not necessary to dwell on Mrs. Hamilton's anger. 
It is to be feared, however, that Frank felt he was 
punished more because Mrs. Hamilton was in a passion, 
than because he had sinned against his mother and 
before God. It will be pleasanter to return to the Priory 
with Mrs. Leslie and her little nephew. 

Hany looked up in his aunt's face as the carriage 
drove off, and in her pleased expression he read the 
satisfaction which he had given her. " Now, dear aunt 
Mary," said he, joyfully, " I need not feel I have inward 
excommunication any more. I have been thinking of 
that so long, and I have tried to do what is right." 

" That you have, my child," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
" and you will I trust soon feel that, though the effort 
was painfiil, it has brought its own reward." 

" Oh, aunt, I feel it already ! Now I can enjoy the 
sunshine, and the wind is so nice as it blows about my 
curls, and I like to watch Antelope and Fairy as they trot 
along so fast. Oh, aunt Mary, I feel so happy again ! " 

It is hardly necessary to say that Harry was one of 
the little party that assembled in the drawing-room that 
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afternoon, but it may be as well to add, that he had 
of his own accord told Edward all that had taken place 
in the morning. "And now, Edward, now that the 
truth is known, you will forgive me — and I hope I 
shall not be so naughty and cowardly again." 

Edward most gladly forgave him, and the three chil- 
dren played happily together, until Mrs. Leslie called 
them in order that she might go on with the story. 

" We have told Harry as well as we could, mamma,*' 
said Edith, " and I think he will be able to understand 
where you left off." 

" Although Luther had returned in safety to Witten- 
berg,*' continued Mrs. Leslie, " yet he was by no 
means' free from further risk. At any moment the 
Pope might excommunicate him, and the Elector might 
refuse to protect him, in which case he would most 
likely fall into the power of the angry monks and be 
put to death. He began to think that his wisest plan 
would be to retire to France, and take refuge in Paris, 
where, at that time, there was a very celebrated univer- 
sity, whose professors were quite inclined to expose 
the errors of the Romish faith. Had Luther left 
Wittenberg, how different might have been the fate of 
the whole world ; but God, who rules all things, willed 
that Luther should continue to work amongst his own 
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people, and just at the very moment when he had made 
up his mind to leave Wittenberg, and travel he knew 
not whither, a letter came to him from the Elector 
desiring him to stay where he was, as the Pope had 
communicated to him his desire that the dispute should 
be amicably arranged without having recourse to 
excommunication. There was a very clever Saxon 
nobleman, who was chamberlain to the Pope, named 
Miltitz, who was very famous for his polished and 
agreeable manners, and for the skill with which he 
conducted the most difficult negotiations. Leo deter- 
mined to send this nobleman into Germany to try 
whether he could effect, by persuasion, what it seemed 
very evident could never be accomplished through fear. 
Miltitz joyfully undertook the commission, and on his 
journey determined to find out the opinion which the 
common people entertained of Luther, that lie might 
regulate his conduct accordingly. To his great surprise, 
he found that by far the greater number were most 
favourably disposed towards him ; where one person sup- 
ported the papacy, three at least hailed Luther as their 
deliverer. He was, therefore, more than ever convinced 
that he must go to work very cautiously and skilfully." 
"Oh, poor Luther, he will be caught at last," 
said Edith. 

H 2 
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" Miltitz's first plan was to pay a visit to Spalatin, 
the Elector's chamberlain, who was supposed to be 
favourable to Luther's views, and who was himself a 
great friend of Miltitz. He represented himself as 
very desirous of an amicable arrangement of all differ- 
ences with Luther ; and Spalatin, who, in all sincerity, 
desired the same, promised that he would give these 
two men an opportunity of meeting in his own house ; 
and, accordingly, he invited Luther to Altenburg." 

" And did he go, mamma ? " 

" Yes, and Miltitz received him with every appear- 
ance of friendship, praised him beyond everything for 
his zeal and honesty, and ended by entreating him to 
heal the quarrels of the Church, because he alone had 
the power." 

** Oh, mamma," exclaimed Edward, " did he believe 
all Miltitz's flattery?" 

" He was to a certain extent blinded by it," replied 
his mother : " and at a later period of his life openly 
confessed that had Miltitz been opposed to him in 
the first instance, he should very probably have been 
induced to desist from exposing the errors of Eomanism. 
This ought to be a lesson to us all to guard against 
the snares of flattery. There is many a noble, 
generous spirit that is proof against any open and 
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avowed danger, which yet yields to the soft and 
insidious wiles of pretended admiration." 

Edward blushed, and was silent. 

*' Did Luther promise to obey Miltitz, aunt ? " 
inquired Harry. 

" Not exactly. He told him very openly how wrongly 
he thought the Roman Church had acted, and com- 
plained of the manner in which he himself had been 
treated. But promised that, if he was not further 
persecuted, he on his part would keep silence." 

" Oh, mamma, that was not like Luther," exclaimed 
Edward ; " I wish he had not said that ! " 

" So do I," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but still it proves 
one thing very essential to the truth of the reformed 
fiedth, that Luther's opposition to Popery was not from 
an ambitious and factious disposition, and that he was 
for a long time quite ready to be reconciled to the 
Church, of which he thought himseK one of the 
humblest members. Thus, you see, God can overrule 
even our weaknesses to His glory. Luther told 
Miltitz also that he was quite willing to confess he 
had been too violent in his manner of expressing his 
disapprobation, and that he would, if Miltitz pleased, 
write a letter, bidding any one who read his works not 
to think that he had made an attack on Rome itself in 
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them, for that he still considered himself one of her 
most obedient sons. But beyond this, he said he would 
not yield, and therefore the Pope must expect nothing 
further in the way of submission. Eetract what he 
had said or written, he never would." 

" But, mamma," exclaimed Edward, " if Luther said 
that he would write a book to tell people that in his 
theses he had not meant to make an attack on Eome, 
did he not retract ? I do not see any difference." 

" There was this diflference, my love," replied his 
mother. " Had Luther retracted what he had said, he 
would have acknowledged that there was no error in 
the form in which the Romanist worship was carried 
on; but by merely saying that he had not attacked 
the Church of Rome herself, he only admitted that 
the eiTors were with those who disobeyed or went 
beyond the orders of their superiors, and he thus left 
a way open for the Pope to promote a purer system of 
faith if he felt so inclined. Miltitz saw the advan- 
tage that he had gained, and was wise enough not to 
ask for more than he could obtain. An agreement was 
therefore signed between them, by which it was settled 
that neither party should write any more, and that the 
Pope should appoint some very clever bishop to inves- 
tigate the whole affair carefully, and if such a mediator 
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should prove from Scripture that Luther was wrong, 
then he bound himself openly to retract. Miltitz 
was extremely delighted at the result of the negociation ; 
and, embracing Luther, he shed tears of joy. But 
those tears did not deceive Luther quite as much as 
his words had done. In speaking of them afterwards, 
he said, * they seemed to him very like crocodile's tears,' 
which was far more forcible than polite." 

"What are crocodile's tears, aunt Mary?" said 
Harry. " Can crocodiles really cry ? " 

"No, I do not suppose that they can actually shed 
tears," replied his aunt, smiling, "but it is an old 
superstition that when crocodiles are disappointed of a 
prey which they had hoped to catch, like naughty 
children, they begin to cry about it." 

" Then, mamma," said Edith, laughing, " Miltitz 
cried because he might not swallow up Luther." 

" Precisely ; but though he was not permitted thus 
to make a mouthful of him, yet he hoped that he had 
silenced him for the present; and then, thought the 
crafty ambassador, many new and stirring events are 
sure to arise, and Luther, and the commotion he has 
excited, will be alike forgotten. But God had decreed 
otherwise, and therefore * in vain did the kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
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together; the Lord's hand was not shortened that it 
could not save.* Miltitz saw how necessary it was to the 
furtherance of his scheme that Tetzel should for the 
time be silenced. He therefore went to Leipsic, where 
Tetzel was residing, and summoning the imfortunate 
monk before him, reproached him most bitterly with 
being the cause of all the disasters which had befallen 
the Roman Catholic Church. Tetzel was overwhelmed 
with these reproaches; and this, together with tke 
distress of mind which he had previously suffered 
from the utter overthrow of all his plans, brought on a 
severe attack of illness, of which he died. 

" In accordance with the promise that he had made 
to Miltitz, Luther wrote a letter to the Pope, in which 
he professed himself his hiunble son, and declared 
that he was quite ready to do anything and everything 
for the peace of the Church, except retract the theses 
and sermons which he had already pubUshed. When 
this letter arrived at Rome, Leo was far too much 
occupied with all that was taking place in the political 
world to pay much attention to it. He thought it 
concerned him much more to know who was to be the 
emperor to succeed to Maximilian, who had lately 
died, than to imderstand how a quarrel amongst some 
monks was being adjusted. He paid very little regard 
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to that great King of kings, who was about to avenge 
all the dishonour so long done to His most holy name 
by the wrong doing of those very men who were 
bound by their sacred vows most to reverence and 
respect it. Whilst awaiting the answer which 
Leo neglected to send, Luther studied very dili- 
gently all things connected with the dispute, and 
the more he read the more firmly he was convinced 
that he was in the right and the Pope in the wrong; 
still had the Komanists kept their part of the engage- 
ment, Luther would have kept his. Most fortunately 
for the world, Kome sought the blow, which had 
been so nearly warded oflf by the talents of 
Matitz. 

" There was one of Luther's early friends, by name 
Eck, who, being sincerely attached to the Papacy, was 
not conteut to see the dispute die away without Luther's 
utter discomfiture. He wrote a treatise to disprove all 
that the Keformer had advanced ; of this, Luther, as 
he was bound, took no notice; but Carlstadt, one of 
his followers, who was not under any such obligation, 
and who was of a passionate temper, could not brook 
the insult which he thought had been offered to his 
master, and replied vehemently to Eck's pamphlet. 
Eck again rejoined, and the dispute became verj' 
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warm. Luther, who was quite aware that all that was 
said by Eck was directed against himself, refrained for 
some time with great moderation from taking any 
notice; but Eck was by no means satisfied with 
having Carlstadt for an adversary. His great desire 
was to humble Luther, whom he termed an obscure 
monk. For this purpose he directed all his attacks 
against him, and against his opinions. The engage- 
ment entered into by Miltitz for the Komanists was 
thus entirely set aside; and thus, through the pride 
and vanity of one man, God so ordered all things, that 
the Reformation, instead of being checked, went on 
increasing in strength. Eck had boldly challenged 
Carlstadt to a personal conference at Leipsic, in the 
hope that Luther, knowing himself to be the party 
really attacked, would accept the challenge. This he 
would most gladly have done had not Duke George of 
Saxony, who was afraid of the consequences of the 
Pope's displeasure, positively forbidden him. However, 
Luther determined to be present at the conference, 
and, accompanied by Melancthon, he joined Carlstadt 
at Leipsic. No sooner had he arrived than Eck called 
upon him, and told him he hoped he was prepared to 
take part in the discussion. 

" * I cannot,' replied Luther, * the Duke has for- 
bidden me.' 
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" * If I can obtain the Duke's permission, will you 
then join us ?' inquired Eck. 

" * Only too gladly/ said Luther. 

" Eck lost no time in urging the Duke to give the 
required permission, and at length succeeded in pro- 
curing his consent." 

"It will be all the worse for him, I know," said 
Harry. 

" People who over estimate their own abilities gene- 
rally suflfer sooner or later for their conceit," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. " All religious discussions are, however, 
bad," she continued. "In the heat of supporting 
their own opinions, people are too apt to forget that 
gentleness and meekness which should be the fruit 
of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. Leipsic became 
more like a battle-field than anything else, and the 
angry combatants on each side said the most unjusti- 
fiable things of each other. To give you an instance 
of them, one of the reports commonly spread about 
Luther was, that he carried a devil with him wherever 
he went, shut up in a box." 

" Well, that was better than if he had let him out," 
said Harry, laughing. 

They all laughed at Harry's idea, and Mrs. Leslie 
continued : " You would be too young to understand, 
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nor do I think you would be interested in any long 
description of the discussion which took place at Leipsic. 
I need only tell you that aft^r it had continued several 
days, Eck began to see that he was likely to be 
worsted, and determined to have recourse to an artifice, 
which he hoped would be more successful than his 
arguments. He accused Luther of favouring the 
doctrines of Huss, the Bohemian martyr, well knowing 
that if once he could persuade the people of Leipsic, 
who were noted for their devotion to the Church of 
Bome, that Luther held the same opinions as a man 
whom they thought a wicked heretic, the Komanist 
cause would be gained. At first Luther was both 
surprised and shocked at the accusation, but as soon 
as he recovered fi'om his astonishment, he boldly 
declared thiat he did not believe that it was necessary 
to salvation to esteem the Roman Church superior to 
any other, and that it signified little to him whether it 
was Wickliffe or Huss who had said it, for that it was 
the truth. 

"Eck had calculated quite rightly when he had 
thought that he should succeed in prejudicing his 
hearers against Luther. There was a general murmur 
of disapprobation; but Luther cared not; God was for 
him, who could be against him ? He boldly continued 
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to argue ; and when the conference finally ended at the 
expiration of twenty days, he had not only maintained 
his ground, and beaten his antagonist on many points, 
but he had become himseK far more enlightened as to 
the true nature of Christianity. On his return to 
Wittenberg he studied carefully the writings of John 
Huss, whose opinions Eck had accused him of teach- 
ing, and to his great surprise he found them almost 
identical with his own. The idea of being called a 
heretic no longer, however, frighted him; *and his 
only regret,' he said, * was, that for so many years he 
had taught the Bible, with so little understanding of 
its true meaning.' " 

"What became of Eck, mamma?" inquired Edward. 

" Not quite satisfied with the victory which he 
boasted of having gained over Luther, he determined 
to travel to Kome, and try to excite the Pope's per- 
sonal anger against him. Luther would not have 
minded such open enmity; but what at this time 
caused him the greatest grief was, that Staupitz, and 
one or two others who had hitherto been constant to 
his cause, began to grow cold, and to think he was 
carrying his opinions too far." 

" Poor Luther ! how much he had to suffer ! " said 
Edith. 
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" Every one who is earnest in the cause of God is 
called upon to suffer," replied her mother, "though 
not perhaps in the same manner as Luther. It is not 
pleasant to be obliged to keep a constant watch over 
our tempers and amusements, and yet we cannot be 
Christians if we do not." 

" But, mamma," said Edward, " what can children's 
trials be, if you compare them with such as Luther's ? " 

" Very possibly they are quite as great, my dear boy, 
in the sight of Him to whom all things are equal. It 
might be quite as difficult for a child to say and do 
what he knew to be right before ten or twelve of his 
little companions, as it was for Luther to declare 
himself a Hussite before the hundreds assembled at 
Leipsic." 

"Oh, aunt Mary, do you think so?" said Harry, 
colouring. 

" Yes, my love ; it requires exactly the same moral 
effort, and in the sight of God I believe the merit 
would be equal." . 

"But, aunt, do you think I shall ever gain that 
power ? " said Harry, as his eyes filled with tears. 

" I have no doubt about it, my dear boy, if you 
sincerely wish to please God, and pray to Him for His 
Holy Spirit to help you." 
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" Oh, indeed, indeed ; I want to try." 

" That I am quite sure you do, and I have no doubt 
that the next time you have any opportunity of evincing 
moral courage you will try and show your Heavenly 
Father that you are more afraid of displeasing Him, 
than of being laughed at by your little companions." 

" What was the result, mamma," asked Edward, " of 
Eck's visit to Eome ? " 

" At first," replied Mrs. Leslie, ** he was not so 
successful in exciting the anger of the Pope as in 
raising a perfect storm of indignation in the breasts 
of the angry churchmen, who saw clearly that Luther's 
preaching would end in the destruction of much of 
their own power and gains. The Elector was urged 
on all sides to put Luther to death, and many did not 
scruple to say that to murder him would be a highly 
meritorious action. A story is told, that one day 
Luther was walking quite alone near Wittemberg, 
when a man, with a loaded pistol concealed in his 
breast, drew near to him. 

" * Are you not afraid,' said the man, * of going about 
thus unprotected ? ' 

" * What should I fear,' replied Luther, calmly and 
with great dignity. * If God protects me, what man 
can do me any harm ? * 
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" The assassin was so struck with his words and 
manner that he turned and went away immediately. 
The Elector meanwhile steadily refused to yield Luther 
up to the fury of his enemies. He most wisely and 
bravely told the Ambassador of the Pope, that what 
Luther had preached was to be found in the Bible, 
and that if his opponents could not answer him from 
the same source, but were obliged to have recourse to 
violence, he, for his part, should think Luther must be 
in the right. Luther had, at this time, one immense 
advantage over his opponents. He was himself so 
much beloved, and his doctrines were becoming so 
popular, that almost all the printers and booksellers 
were on his side. The consequence was, that they 
printed his works with the greatest care, and almost 
at their own cost, and distributed them as fast as 
the copies could be struck off; whilst the Romanist 
writers were obliged to offer large sums to induce the 
men to print for them at all, and then often they did 
their work, so carelessly that the books were sent from 
the press fall of mistakes. Luther's doctrines thus 
spread very rapidly, and the more they were known, 
the more they were liked. Many of the nobles declared 
for Luther, and sent him word that they were ready to 
protect him with fire and sword. 
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"But Luther urged them to moderate their zeal. 
* God's battles/ said he, * must not be fought with 
earthly weapons, but with the sword of the Spirit.' It 
must have been a great comfort to him nevertheless to 
feel that God had thus provided him with earthly pro- 
tectors, should their care for him be requisite. 

" It was at this time that he published one of his 
most celebrated works, in which he attacked the 
temporal power of the Pope, and exposed the errors 
of Komanism. It is a great pity that this book was not 
written with more moderation. In it Luther uses the 
most abusive terms in speaking of the Pope ; and the 
only excuse which can be made for him, is, that in the 
times in which he wrote, language was permitted which 
would not now be tolerated. The success of this book 
was, nevertheless, wonderful. The whole nation was 
roused, and impatiently awaited the result of Eck's 
mission to Rome, determined, at whatever hazard, to 
defend their favourite teacher. Eck did not, how- 
ever, find it so easy as he had imagined to compass 
the destruction of Luther. 

" Leo X. was not only a man of genius, but a very 
clever politician, and he saw clearly that any violent 
opposition to the new doctrines would make the 
Germans have recourse to arms, in which case lie 
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feared that he might probably lose a large portion of 
the Church's dominions. It would be far better to- 
foUow the advice which Miltitz had given, and flatter 
Luther into subjection. Eck was in despair; day 
after day he was for hours with the Pope, endeavouring 
to persuade him of the impossibility of conciliating 
Luther; or else he was visiting all the principal 
cardinals and dignitaries of the Church, beseeching 
them to unite in their efforts to procure the con- 
demnation of the Monk of Wittenberg. At length his 
point was gained, and the celebrated bull of excom- 
munication was pronoimced, by which all Luther's 
writings were ordered everywhere to be burnt, and he 
himself and all his adherents, if they did not retract in 
the space of sixty days, were condemned to unheard-of 
eternal torments. But whUst the bull was yet on its 
journey, Miltitz made one last effort to bring everything 
to a peaceful termination. He requested an interview 
with Luther, which the reformer immediately granted 
him, and in this he so far won upon Luther as to make 
him promise to write one more letter to the Pope, to 
assure his Holiness that in all he had said and done, 
he had been actuated solely by the love of God, and 
without a feeling of disrespect for Leo individually. 
" As Luther had expected, this letter produced not 
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the slightest effect. Fortunately for him, however, 
Leo, instead of sending the Papal bull direct to the 
bishops of the different countries, with orders for them 
to publish it, as was the usual custom, to gratify 
Eck, entrusted it to his care, creating him his nuncio 
for this purpose. The consequence was, that the bull, 
instead of being treated with the respect due to the 
orders of the Pope, was considered merely as the 
result of Eck*s personal dislike to Luther, and was 
shorn of half its terrors. Some of the bishops refused 
altogether to publish it, and others did so quite 
unwiUingly. At Leipsic, where Eck supeiintended 
the publishing himself, the students were so enraged, 
that Eck, afraid of some personal violence, retreated 
in the greatest haste to Coburg." 

" What fun ! " said Harry. 

" Then, mamma," said Edward, " was the Pope's 
bull of no effect whatever ? " 

" Gradually, in those parts of Europe where Luther 
was least known, it began to take some effect," 
replied Mrs. Leslie; "and occasionally the most 
ridiculous scenes took place in consequence of it. 
Once, at Louvain, the priests had raised a most 
immense pile of wood to burn aU Luther's writings 
according to the Pope's decree. All those who were 
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possessed of any of his treatises were commanded to 
bring them forth. Multitudes of people were seen 
flocking to the scaffold with huge volumes under their 
arms, and as they threw the books into the blazing 
fire, the monks triumphantly exclaimed, * See, the end 
of the heretic!* In a few days, however, the truth 
came to light. Luther's books were safe on the shelves 
of the good people of Louvain, and those which were 
reduced to cinders turned out to be the Popish books." 

" What a pleasant surprise," said Edward, laughing. 

** Hark," said Harry. " Aunt Mary, do you not 
hear carriage wheels ? " 

"Yes. Very likely it is your grandmamma; she 
and your aunt Bessie are coming to dine with us 
to-day. They have arrived just at the right moment, 
for I see you have attended to the story quite as long 
as you are able. Run and open the door, and meet 
grandmamma upon the stairs." 

The children did not need to be twice told. It was 
always a delightful day to them when Mrs. Ellesmere 
paid a visit to the Priory, and as Harry ran skipping 
across the room, he inwardly rejoiced that he had 
been able to confess his fault, and to try to be again a 
good boy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" How nice and comfortable your room looks," said 
Mrs. Leslie, as she entered the study where the 
children were very busy playing together. "I came 
with the intention of continuing Luther's story, but 
you look so merry, perhaps you would rather go on 
with your play, and leave poor Luther to his fate." 

" Oh no, mamma," said the children, " we had much 
rather that you should go on with Luther." 

" We were having a battle," added Harry, " between 
the students of Wittenberg and a number of monks 
with Eck at their head." 

" And who was winning?" asked Mrs. Leslie. 

"Why, just as you came in, aunt, Eck had made 
a very successful sally, and had seized some of 
Luther's papers." 

" That was all because you coaxed Edith to go 
round to your side. Do you know, mamma," continued 
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Edward, "I think Harry is mucli more like Miltitz 
than Eck. Miss Marshall gave us some sugar- 
plums for ammunition, andjjhe promised Edith a large 
burnt almond if she would steal the books whilst I 
was putting my men in order." 

" Supposing she was to betray you in turn, Harry," 
said Mrs. Leslie, laughing, " and fire the great almond 
back upon you, and so destroy you with your own 
ammunition, I think it would serve you quite right as 
a punishment for your unworthy conduct ; but if you 
will bring your chairs, and come and sit down by the 
side of me, I will tell you what a bold step Luther 
took when he found that Leo had really excommuni- 
cated him, and that his works were beginning to be 
seized and burnt. It surprised his enemies quite as 
much as it would your own troops, if they were 
suddenly to perceive that immense shell on the point 
of exploding amongst them." 

"I think I shall eat it up, and so prevent the 
danger," said Harry, and pouncing upon the almond in 
a moment it crunched between his teeth. 

" Oh, what a shame," exclaimed Edward, laughing. 
" You are more like Miltitz than ever, for you give 
and take just to suit your own convenience." 
" I am sure I do not know who I am like," said poor 
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Edith, " except Tetzel ; for I am bribed to do the work, 
and then my reward is eaten up." 

" I do not pity you, Edith," said her mother, smiling. 
" I think, like Tetzel, you richly deserved to lose your 
dishonest gains; though, as for Harry, I fear that 
he is utterly devoid of all principle. My only hope 
for his improving in virtue is, that I see he is sepa- 
rating his ammunition into two heaps, and I should 
not be surprised if one is to refresh the enemies' 
forces." 

" What a good guesser aunt Mary always is," said 
Harry. 

The sugar-plums were soon divided, and the 
children sat happily down to listen to the continuation 
of the story. 

" Now, mamma," said Edward, " tell us what Luther 
did, which surprised the Pope's party so much ? " 

" He once more fixed a placard upon the walls 
of Wittenberg," replied Mrs. Leslie, " but very unlike 
the last in its nature ; for this was to summon all the 
students and professors of the university of Witten- 
berg to assemble at the east gate of the city at nine 
o'clock in the morning. A great number of them 
obeyed the summons, and Luther placing himself at 
their head, the procession marched in perfect order 
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to the appointed spot, where a scaflFold was found 
erected." 

" Why, aunt Mary, are they going to hum the Pope 
like a Guy Fawkes ? " asked Harry. 

"Not quite so had as that," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" A master of arts set fire to the pile, and then Luther 
approached, and laid upon it some of the most objec- 
tionable of the Popish writings. Afterwards he looked 
round, and holding the bull of excommunication in 
his hand, he exclaimed with a loud voice, * Since thou 
hast afflicted the Lord's Holy One, may fire unquench- 
able afflict and consume thee.* Then throwing the 
bull into the flames, he retraced his steps to the city 
with the most perfect composure, surrounded by the 
students, who all loudly applauded him." 

" But mamma," said Edward, " if the Pope was 
wrong to burn Luther's writings, do you think Luther 
was right to bum the Pope's bull ? " 

" As a mere matter of right or wrong," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, " I think this proceeding of Luther's 
quite unjustifiable ; and had he done anything of the 
kind at the beginning of the controversy, it would 
certainly have been attended with the most deplorable 
results. Now, however, by the course of events, it 
had become necessary that Luther should show how 
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comparatively unimportant was the Pope's unjust 
sentence. Had Luther appeared frightened and sub- 
dued by it, people would most probably have been 
afraid to confess themselves followers of the new 
doctrines, and thus the Eeformation would have been 
stayed almost before it began. He did not commit 
the act from any spirit of wilful disobedience, but 
simply because he felt its necessity, and the next 
day in a long sermon which he preached before the 
students, he endeavoured to show them his motives, 
and besought them not to think that there was any 
good in burning the Pope's writings, unless at the 
same time they steadily resisted the errors which these 
contained. 

" But still my own feeling would always be, that 
the real cause of God is far more promoted by 
mildness and gentleness than by acts of violence or 
retaliation, and Luther must himself have thought so ; 
for although in his language he was bold, and some- 
times intemperate, yet in his acts he invariably 
endeavoured to control the zeal of his adherents, and 
as much as possible to maintain peace and order. 
As may be imagined, the burning of the Pope's bull 
only added to the fury of Luther's enemies. An 
extremely clever man, and a devoted servant of the 
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Pope, was sent as nuncio to Cologne, nominally to 
assist at the coronation of the Emperor, Charles V., 
but in reality to see how the Emperor might best be 
won over to give Luther up to the power of Bome. 
Luther was, however, so extremely beloved in Ger- 
many, that Charles, who was very desirous of becoming 
popular, did not like to begin his reign with an act 
which was sure to excite so much disapprobation. He 
therefore pretended to be unwilling to act without the 
advice of the Elector of Saxony, and said he would do 
nothing till he had learned his opinion." 

** That was very cunning," said Edward ; " but as 
the Elector was Luther's friend, I think I can guess 
what advice he gave." 

"It was not quite so easy as you may imagine," 
replied Mrs. Leslie ; " because, if Frederick of Saxony • 
declared for Luther, he put himself in direct opposition 
to all the principal rulers of Christendom, not to say 
anything of the charge of heresy which would be sure 
to be brought against himself. He thought long and 
anxiously. At length the dread of the certain fate 
which would await Luther decided him in his favour, 
and he declared that ' justice must have prece- 
dence even over the Pope, and that an innocent 
man should not be delivered up to death;' and he 
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demanded for the reformer a fair trial before impartial 
judges. 

" This was a decision quite contrary to that which 
the Pope's nuncio had expected, and made all the 
Bomanist party exceedingly indignant. However, there 
was no help for it. Charles would not oppose the 
wishes of the Elector, and summoned Luther to appear 
before himself, and the most eminent men in Germany 
both in church and state, who were to be assembled 
in the Diet, at a great council of the German Empire, 
which was to be held in the city of Worms. The 
Elector was, however, somewhat fearful of such an 
arrangement. He could not tell but that Charles, 
in his desire to please the Pope, might break the 
promise he had made, and deliver Luther into the hands 
of his enemies. He told the reformer of the anxiety 
which he felt on the subject ; but, with his accustomed 
courage, Luther answered : * That if it would do any 
good to the cause of God, he was quite ready to go 
to Worms, though he should find there as many devils 
as there were tiles upon the house-tops.' 

"An unexpected impediment, however, occurred. 
Aleander, the Pope's nuncio, was very angry when he 
found that Charles was willing to hear Luther plead 
his own cause, and said it was a marked insult to the 
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Pope for laymen to venture to pronounce a sentence 
on doctrines which his Holiness had already con- 
demned. He so worked upon Charles's mind, that the 
Emperor forbad Luther to appear at Worms. But 
Aleander was not content with this; he persuaded 
the Pope to publish a fresh buU of excommunication, 
condemning every individual who should conform in any 
way to the doctrines of the reformer. The priests in 
all the towns and villages of Germany were ordered to 
publish the sentence at the hour of high mass on 
Sunday. It was to be pronounced with the greatest 
solemnity. The sacred vessels were to be removed 
from the altar, the cross was to be laid upon the 
ground. Twelve priests were to light torches, and 
then dash them down and trample out the flame, while 
the bishop or principal officiating priest pronounced 
the eternal condemnation of all these unholy men. The 
bells were to toU solemnly, and the priests to chaunt 
the most awful anathemas." 

" It must have been a very imposing sight, mamma," 
said Edward. 

" Very much so, my love, and it is from ceremonies 
of this kind that the Eomish Church obtains such 
power over the minds of men. It is at all times easier 
to appeal to our bodily than to our mental senses." 
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" I do not think I quite understand you, aunt Mary," 
said Harry. 

" Supposing that I was to tell a very little child," 
replied Mrs. Leslie, " that if he learned his alphabet 
nicely, he should have half a dozen fine burnt almonds. 
He would quite understand, as they lay before him, 
that they would be very sweet and nice, and probably 
he would take pains to learn his lesson well. This 
would be appealing to his bodily senses. His sense of 
taste. But supposing I said to the same child, * Learn 
your alphabet nicely, in order that you may please me, 
and make reading easy to yourself afterwards,' this 
would be to appeal only to his affection and reasoning 
powers, and therefore it would be an invisible induce- 
ment, and not a positive sensible one like the sugar- 
plums on the table before him. It is just the same 
principle, only carried out in greater things, which 
renders the Eoman Catholic religion so much more 
attractive than the Protestant. The one always seems 
to hold out good and evil, which can be seen and felt. 
The other constantly points to an invisible recompense. 

"Alexander's hatred of Luther was not appeased 
by this new bull of excommunication. What he 
sought was Luther's life, and with nothing less than 
his life would he be satisfied. He longed to crush the 
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Reformation in all its branches; and to carry this object, 
he made a most eloquent speech before all the princea 
of the Diet. But again he was baffled. Many of the 
princes might have agreed to sacrifice Luther, had that 
been all that was demanded; but they were by no 
means prepared to sacrifice at the same time the 
doctrines which he had taught, and the discussion in 
the assembly became so eager, that Charles, afraid 
that the peace of the empire would be disturbed, once 
more agreed to hear Luther plead his own cause. At 
the instigation, however, of Aleander, he refused to 
give him a safe-conduct. Here again his staunch 
friend the Elector Frederick came to his assistance, 
and declared that Luther should not appear unless 
Charles would yield this point. The Emperor was 
forced to give a reluctant consent and to promise 
to guarantee Luther's safety during his sojourn at 
Worms." 

" Oh, poor Luther. It makes me tremble to think 
of him," said Edith. 

" His friends trembled for him also," continued 
Mrs. Leslie. "They dreaded his appearing before 
the imperial council, and did all they could to dissuade 
him from going to Worms. But Luther was firm. 
Melancthon wished to accompany him, but this he 
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would not permit. * No/ said he, * if I were to die, who 
would be left to preach the true faith if thou wast to 
perish with me ? for assuredly if they bum me, they 
will burn thee likewise.' 

" AU throughout his journey he was cheered by the 
sympathy and kindness of the people, which could not 
be restrained, although they knew the risk they thus 
incurred themselves, and saw his writings everywhere 
publicly burned. Aleander, dreading the appearance 
of Luther at Worms, from the fear that his courage 
and eloquence would win the princes over to his side, 
did all he could to frighten him, and spread the report 
everywhere that the safe-conduct would not be regarded. 
But Luther trusted in a Power higher than that of 
earthly princes, and in the strength of the Lord he 
went manfully forward. At length, on the 16th April, 
1521, Luther entered Worms, escorted by two thousand 
persons. People all ran to their doors to look at him, 
and so great a crowd had not assembled even at the 
first appearance of the Emperor himself. One very 
curious occurrence took place. In those days, great 
princes were accustomed to keep men, whom they called 
fools or jesters, and who used to amuse their lords 
by their ridiculous actions and remarks." 

" But was not that very siUy, mamma ? " asked Edward. 
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"We should think so now," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
" because our habits of life are so diflferent. But you 
must remember that in the fifteenth century men were 
often not so well educated as children are now. There 
were but few books, and printing was very expensive. 
The arts were cultivated only by a few, and science 
was very little understood. Men, therefore, had few 
amusements but hunting and fishing, except indeed 
those which were connected with warlike pursuits, 
and were therefore glad of anything which wiled away 
their time." 

" If Miss Marshall had been their governess, they 
would not have had much time to wile away," said 
Harry. 

Mrs. Leslie could not help laughing at the peculiarly 
dolefal countenance which he assumed. 

"If the Duke of Bavaria had had such an advantage," 
she replied, " I dare say he would not have needed a 
jester, but as it was, he like others, had one in his 
employment. As Luther was entering Worms, this 
man pressed through the crowd, bearing in his hand 
a lofty cross, and retiring backwards in front of the 
reformer, he chaunted as loud as he could : 

" * Advenisti o desirabilia 
Quern expectabamu8 in tenebris.' 
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" Now which of you can construe that for me ? " 
added Mrs. Leslie, looking at the boys. 

" Let me try, mamma ! Let me try, aunt Mary ! " 
exclaimed both the boys. 

Mrs. Leslie wrote the words on a piece of paper, and 
the boys, to their infinite delight, made out — 

" Thou art come, whom we desired, whom we ex- 
pected in the darkness." 

" * Whom we waited for in the regions of darkness,* 
would perhaps be more accurate," said Mrs. Leslie ; 
" but you have found out quite the sense of the words. 
* See,' exclaimed some of Luther's friends, * when wise 
men will not listen, fools speak the truth.' " 

"What did Aleander say, mamma?" enquired 
Edith, " when he found that Luther had really come 
to Worms ? " 

" He was very much alarmed ; but as the dreaded 
discussion could be no longer avoided, he endeavoured 
to prepare for it as well as he could. Modo, the 
bishop of Palermo, tried to persuade Charles to put 
Luther to death at once, urging that there was no 
necessity to keep faith with a heretic, and that the safe- 
conduct having been extorted from the Emperor, was 
not binding on his conscience. 

" Charles would not, however, be persuaded to 
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commit such a wicked and cowardly action as to put 
to death a man who had trusted to his royal word, and 
he made every arrangement for receiving Luther with 
the most imposing state and magnificence. This alone 
was a triumph for the cause of the Eeformation ; for 
you must remember that Luther, having been excom- 
municated, was, according to the doctrines of the 
Eomish Church, liable to be banished from society of 
every kind." 

" And here he was, mamma," exclaimed Edward, 
" summoned to appear before the Emperor, and the 
Pope's nuncio, and all the great nobles of Germany." 

" God must indeed have been with him," said Edith. 

" God was with him, my darling ! And His Holy 
Spirit must, I think, have been especially granted to 
him at this moment ; for when one of Charles' officers 
asked him whether he did not feel afraid. * What 
should I fear ? * was Luther's calm reply. The officer 
looked at him, and struck, not only by the tone in 
which he spoke, but by the dignity of his bearing, 
exclaimed, with deep emotion, * I see the difference. 
I am the servant of Charles, but you are the servant 
of Charles' Master.' " 

*' I wish I could be like Luther," said Edith ; " but I 
*am always so cowardly." 
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" You cannot expect to have the courage of a man 
like Luther, my child. All that you can do is to 
struggle against giving way to childish and unne- 
cessary fears, and to remember that God will always 
watch over you as long as you try to do what is 
pleasing to Him. He who does not suffer a sparrow 
to fall to the ground without his knowledge, will not 
permit his little ones to perish. He will protect you 
as He protected Martin Luther, when the doors of the 
presence chamber fljdng open, he found himself alone, 
in his simple dress of a monk, confronted with the 
princes of the empire in their magnificent robes of 
scarlet, and gold, and ermine. For an instant he 
seemed overpowered by the magnificence of the scene, 
but doubtless he soon remembered the still more 
august tribunal at which he might so soon be called 
to stand." 

" Where, aunt Mary ? " exclaimed Harry. 

" Oh, Harry," exclaimed Edward. " Christ's judg- 
ment seat in heaven." 

" Oh, yes," said Harry, colouring; " go on, please." 

"He became perfectly composed," continued Mrs, 
Leslie, ** and waited with respectful but dignified silence 
until the herald should summon him to answer for 
himself." 
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" I should so have liked to be there, mamma," said 
Edward. *^ It must have been such a beautiful 
sight." 

" There was a pause of a few moments," continued 
his mother, " and then Eck rose, and in a clear voice, 
and pointing to a heap of books beside him, ' Martin 
Luther,* he asked, * are these your works? ' 

" Luther without hesitation was about to assent, when 
Scharflf exclaimed, * Let their titles be read.' " 

" That was right," said Edward. " He was afraid 
of treachery." 

" The titles were accordingly read. * Those writings 
are mine,' said Luther, firmly. 

" * Are you prepared to retract all the opinions which 
are offensive in them ? ' was Eck's next enquiry. 

"* Were I to reply at once to this question,' answered 
Luther, *I might say less than the circumstance 
demands, or more than the truth requires. I must not 
forget that Christ has said. Whosoever has denied me 
before men, him will I deny before my Father in 
heaveD. If it would please his Imperial Majesty, 
I should like one day to consider my answer.' Charles 
withdrew into his council chamber, and after some 
delay Luther's request was gracnted. Various reports 
Vere now spread. Some said Luther was to be burnt. 
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Others that he intended to recant. All Worms was in 
an uproar. Perhaps the most tranquil of its inhabi- 
tants was the great reformer himself, who, in earnest, 
heartfelt prayer, sought the assistance of his God ; and 
the answer returned was perfect inward peace. 

" At four o'clock on the following day, Luther was 
again summoned to appear before the Emperor. He 
entered the hall, looking calm and serene. Having 
taken his stand, Eck once more demanded, whether 
he would retract his errors, or whether he was pre- 
pared to support them. 

. " Luther, in a noble speech, which you will, I hope, 
some day be able to read for yourselves, explained in 
what manner the doctrines which he had taught were to 
be found in the Bible ; and that, therefore, being taken 
from the words of God HimseK, it was not possible for 
him to retract them. * I appeal,* he added, * from the 
Pope, and from the General Council to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They shall be my judges, and every word of 
mine which is not in exact conformity with them, I 
promise to scratch out, and my own hand shall throw 
the page into the fire.' 

" * You have no right,' replied Eck, * to appeal to the 
Scriptures. These doctrines which you teach have 
already been pronounced heretical by councils. Yotl 
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must at once give your decided answer. Will you or 
will you not retract ? ' 

'* With a mild and dignified manner, and in a clear 
and distinct voice, Luther then replied, * If I may not 
be convinced from the Holy Scriptures, I neither can 
nor will retract, for it cannot be right for a Christian 
to speak against his conscience. I stand here, and 
can say no more. God help me. Amen.' 

" His words, his manner, astounded the assembly. 
A simple monk, and to speak thus before kings. Some 
could not repress their admiration at his fortitude; 
and Charles himself, who had sneered at the reformer 
the day before, exclaimed involuntarily, * The monk 
speaks with an intrepid heart and an unshaken 
courage/ 

" As soon as silence could be obtained, Eck pro- 
ceeded to say, * If you do not retract, the Emperor and 
the states of the empire will proceed to consider how 
they must deal with an obstinate heretic' 

" Luther calmly replied, * May God be my helper. 
I can retract nothing.' 

" There was no longer any occasion for him to 
remain, and he therefore respectfully withdrew. To 
ensure his safe return to the hotel, two of the imperial 
officers were ordered to attend him. The people, 
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imagining that he was being conveyed to prison, rose 
eagerly to rescue him, and Luther was obliged to 
explain that he was only going to his hotel. Soon 
after arriving there, he was lying on a sofa in a 
state of complete exhaustion, when a most gratifying 
proof of the respect he had excited was afforded him. 
In those days it was a mark of very high favour 
for a prince or any great man to send to one of 
inferior rank a goblet of wine or ale, Luther, as I 
have said, was resting after all the excitement he had 
gone through, when the page of Duke Eric of Bruns- 
wick, a powerful prince of the Pope's party, entered 
the room, and offered him a cup of the choicest 
Eimbeck beer. ' Tell your master,' said Luther, grate- 
fully, ' that as he has remembered me this day, I 
pray that our Lord Jesus Christ may remember him 
in his last struggle.' 

" These words returned afterwards most forcibly to 
the mind of the old duke. When he was very near to 
death, he felt the comfort of Christ's blessed Spirit, 
and exclaimed, ' Luther's blessing is with me in this 
hour ; I know the meaning now of our Saviour's words, 
Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in 
my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward.' 
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" On the following day the Diet again assembled, and 
Charles proclaimed Luther an excommunicated heretic, 
and announced that measures would be taken for his 
destruction, and that of every one who held his 
doctrines." 

" Oh, mamma ! " said Edith. 

" Luther was indeed in most imminent peril," con- 
tinued Mrs. Leslie, " for the most violent of the Boman 
Catholic party urged the Emperor to put him imme- 
diately to death ; but to this the German princes would 
not consent, and declared that they would protect him 
by force of arms. At length, after two days' angry 
discussions, Luther's friends carried their point, and 
Charles consented to respect his safe-conduct. As 
this, however, only lasted for twenty-one days, it was 
necessary that Luther should leave Worms with as 
little delay as possible. Early, therefore, on Friday 
morning, the 26th of April, he left the city which 
so many had prophesied would become his tomb , and 
escorted by a party of twenty gentlemen on horseback, 
he arrived the following day at Frankfort. You may 
imagine the excitement which everywhere prevailed. 
All classes eagerly rushing to see Luther, or to hear 
him preach. He performed his journey in perfect 
safety and comfort until he reached Thuringia, where 
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his road led far from all towns and villages, straight 
through a thick and lonely forest." 

" Oh, mamma, what is coming now ! " said Edith, 
and even Edward looked up in shght alarm. 

" The travellers had proceeded quite safely for 
some distance,** continued Mrs. Leslie, " when just as 
they entered a narrow defile, they heard the sharp clang 
of horses' feet, and suddenly five men, masked and 
thoroughly armed, surrounded the waggon. Luther*s 
brother James, who was travelling with him, leaped 
from the waggon in dreadful alarm, and made the 
best of his way into the forest.** 

" What a coward ! ** interrupted Harry. 

"Wait till you are tried,*' said Edward; "perhaps 
you would have done the same.** 

" The postilion offered some resistance, but was 
instantly overpowered. Three of the horsemen sur- 
rounded Luther, and wrapping him in an immense 
cloak, quite regardless of all his entreaties, they placed 
him upon the back of a led horse, and compelled him 
to gallop off between them. They went very fast, first 
turning one way and then the other, that the various 
prints of their horses* hoofs might completely baffle 
pursuit, until at last Luther, who was unused to 
such rough exercise, was fairly overcome with fatigue. 
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They then allowed him to rest for a few minutes, and 
gave him some water to drink. Soon, however, they 
obliged him to continue his journey, until at length a 
stately, solitary castle came in view." 

" Oh, mamma," said Edith, " are they going to put 
him into the dungeon ? " 

" The horsemen knocked for admission," said Mrs. 
Leslie, " which was immediately granted, and as they 
entered the gates, the bolts were drawn heavily behind 
them. Hurrying Luther into a chamber, the men 
proceeded to take off his monk's gown and cowl, and 
robed him in knightly garments,, buckling a sword 
to his side. They then fastened a long beard and 
moustache to his face, until at last poor Luther began 
to doubt his own identity." 

" Oh, mamma," said the children, laughing, " how 
funny he must have looked." 

" Quite a guy," said Harry. " How I should like to 
have seen him." 

" He must have looked most comical," replied Mrs. 
Leslie ; " but as concealment was necessary, I think 
nothing more complete could have been contrived. It 
was in vain, however, that he asked into whose power 
he had fallen. All the information he could obtain was, 
that he would be strictly guarded, though kindly 
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treated, and was told that he must call himself 
Sir George, for by that name he would be known 
to all in the castle ; and that he must let his beard and 
hair grow, and use every precaution to prevent de- 
tection,** 

"Then, mamma,*' said Edward, "he had got among 
friends. I think I can guess who carried him off.** 

"Was it Staupitz ? *' asked Harry. 

" Oh no ! was it, mamma? *' said Edward. 

" I must leave you to guess," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" I have already been talking to you so long, that I 
have hardly allowed myself time to dress for dinner. 
So good-by for the present.'* 

The children amused themselves with all sorts of 
conjectures about the probable fate of Luther, and 
Edward drew pictures of what he must have looked 
like in his knight's dress ; whilst Edith and Harry 
amused themselves with a game of attack and sm'prise 
from behind the curtains, in which, if the truth must 
be told, poor Edith was generally worsted. 

All of a sudden Harry paused. " Edith," he said, 
" I think this is very poor fun, only attacking you. 
I tell you what would be much better. Let us wait 
quietly in the closet at the bottom of the stairs, and 
then, when John is taking up the dessert into the dining 
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room, we will jump out upon him, and he is sure to be 
so frightened, that he will drop some of the things, 
and then we can poimce upon them, and run back into 
the study before he can catch us." 

Both Edith and Edward laughed at the idea, which 
was evidently novel and amusing to them. 

" Come, what do you say ? Shall we do it ? " said 
Harry. 

" It would be capital fun if we were quite sure that 
we should not do any mischief," said Edward ; " but if 
we really frightened John, we might make him break 
the dishes, and then mamma would be angry with him, 
and besides she would not like us to have any dessert 
but what she gave us herself." 

" But we need not eat it ; we could put it back 
again," said Harry. " It would be such fun to see 
John's surprise, and it would be better still if old 
Morton were there. He would make a face like this," 
and Harry drew himself up to his full height, and 
looked very dignified and grand. 

Both the children laughed, the scheme was full of 
amusement, and Edward did not think it would be 
so wrong now that his cousin had suggested that he 
could put back the dessert. He pushed away his 
drawing, and rose from his chair. 
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" Stop, Edward," said Edith. " I think we had 
better not. We know mamma would not like it, and 
we should not try and persuade ourselves that a 
thing is right merely because we wish to do it. That 
is not what Luther did." 

"There is my sweet little mouse," said Edward, 
kissing her ; " I shall put you on a cassock, and let 
you preach to us." 

"Edward, I do not want to preach, but I think 
we ought to try and please mamma." 

" And so do I too," said Edward ; " and, what is 
more, I think you are right. So good-by to our 
schemes of attacking John ; we will attack the bread 
and butter instead," he added, as the servant at that 
moment entered the room, carrying the tea things, and 
a merry little party they were, and all the merrier from 
the feeling that they had successfully combated a 
temptation to do wrong. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^ The next day the children most anxiously awaited 
their summons to the drawing-room, so impatient were 
they to hear what became of Luther, and very few 
moments were allowed to elapse after the bell was rung 
for them, before answering feet were heard scrambling 
jip the stairs. But before Mrs. Leslie was allowed to 
continue her story, Edward informed her of the plan 
which had been made for capturing John, and which 
had only been stopped by Edith's wise and prudent 
advice. 

" You were afraid you should never have Luther's 
courage," said Mrs. Leslie, smiling, as she kissed her 
little girl. " I think you have made a wonderful 
advance towards it." 

" Oh, mamma ! but then I only had to speak to 
Edward," said Edith. , 

" It must have required a certain amount of courage 
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to speak even to your brother," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" Our moral feelings are in some degree the same as 
our physical ones. Tell a little child to walk alone, 
and the child will be afraid ; but once induce it to 
make the effoii, and let it find that it toddles safely 
from chair to chair, and it will soon acquire sufficient 
courage to venture on a longer walk ; that again per- 
formed in safety, it will at length grow very bold, and run 
about the room anywhere without the slightest fear. In 
the same manner, it is a great effort at first to exercise 
our moral perception of what is right, but at every 
succeeding effort, it becomes less and less difficult, 
till at last we can fearlessly please God at any cost." 

"I should like to go on pleasing God, mamma," 
said Edith. 

" That I am sure you would all wish to do," replied her 
mother. " I do not expect any one of you to be faultless, 
but I trust that, with God's blessing, if your lives are 
spared, you will all grow up to love and serve Him 
faithfully, and this thought is a source of the greatest 
happiness to me. But now to return to Luther, whom 
we left in his solitary castle at Wartburg." 

" Mamma," said Edward, " you told us to guess into 
whose power he had fallen ; I think I can tell you." 

"Into whose?" 
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" Into the power of the Elector of Saxony. Had he 
not, mamma ? " 

" If all his friends had guessed as skilfully as you 
have," replied his mother, " many a weary anxious hour 
might have been spared to them. A universal report 
was everywhere spread that Luther had been seized 
and murdered. Some even went so far as to describe 
the horrible wounds which had been inflicted upon him 
as he was dragged through the forest. The Eomanist 
party rejoiced. The Protestants were completely over- 
whelmed by despair. Amidst the general lamenta- 
tions, Melancthon remained perfectly calm and 
unmoved. This excited the greatest surprise. *We 
thought,* people exclaimed, *that Melancthon loved 
Luther so devotedly — ^it seems inexplicable that he 
should not mourn his loss.' " 

" Ah, ah ! " said Harry, " somebody had whispered, 
'All is right.'" 

" That was very probably the case, " replied Mrs. 
Leslie ; " but be that as it may, Melancthon set to 
work with increased energy to supply as much as pos- 
sible the place left vacant by the absence of their great 
leader. In a short time, however, Luther was allowed 
permission to correspond with his friends; and he 
profited by it to urge on them the necessity of firm- 
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ness and moderation : moreover, some of the most valu- 
able works he ever published were written from his 
lonely prison at Wartburg.'* 

" But did he tell his friends where he was, mamma ? " 
asked Edith. 

" I dare say, Melahcthon and one or two others were 
aware of his place of concealment," replied Mrs. Leslie ; 
"but from the generality of the world the secret was 
most jealously guarded. Luther was never allowed to 
leave his chamber, and two young noblemen were his 
only attendants. At length this close confinement, 
and all the anxiety he was suffering about the state of 
the Church, made him so seriously ill, that he was 
permitted to take a little air in the forest around 
the castle ; but this only under the immediate 
guidance of an old and tried follower of the 
Elector. One day when Luther had been allowed to 
join a hunting party, a poor little hare, terrified by the 
dogs, ran to him, as if to beg for protection, Luther 
raised it gently in his arms and nestled it in his bosom, 
and when he thought he was not observed, placed it 
again on the ground. The poor little thing ran away as 
fast as possible ; but before it could reach a place of shel- 
ter, the hounds were once more upon it, and they killed 
it before any one could get to its assistance. * S^e^* 
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said Luther, * the hare is like my own followers, and 
the Pope and his Ministers are like the dogs and 
huntsmen. I shall not any longer hunt game of this 
description, I shall employ myself in seeking a nobler 
quarry.' " 

" What is a quarry, mamma? " 

" It is another name for any sort of prey taken in 
hunting," replied Mrs. Leslie. "Full of this reso- 
lution, Luther determined to devote himself to the 
translation of the Bible, which task he accomplished 
with untiring energy and perseverance. Whilst 
engaged on this work, he was kept constantly informed 
of all that was passing in the outer world, and he 
learned, to his inexpressible grief, that dissensions and 
quarrels were beginning to arise amongst his own 
immediate followers. This caused him far more 
anxiety than the hatred of the Romanist party, and he 
began to question with himself whether he was right 
to remain in such perfect security at Wartburg, 
when his presence amongst the Lutherans was esseti- 
tially necessary for the preservation of the Reformed 
Church in peace and unity." 

"I think it was uncommonly silly of them to 
quarrel," said Edward ; " they should have remembered 
the fable of the bundle of sticks." 
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" What was that ? '' said Harry. 

" Do you not know ? " replied Edward. "A father 
told his sons to break a bundle of sticks, which, of 
course, they were not strong enough to do. So he 
desired them to untie the bundle, and try what they 
could do then — and, of course, snap they went one 
after the other ; and who knows that, if the Lutherans 
are so silly as to quarrel amongst themselves, the Pope 
may not destroy them, as easily as the boys broke up 
the faggot?" 

^' Very well thought of, Edward," said his mother. 
" But now I will try and show you the reason of the 
dissensions that took place at this time among the 
Lutherans. Give me that little French toy which 
your aunt Bessie brought you the other night. Now, 
you see, as long as I shut the spring fast down upon 
the little warrior, he is imprisoned in his cage, and 
cannot get forth; but if I were to take away my 
finger suddenly, up he would spring, and would 
probably knock over everything that came in his way. 
See, he has overthrown my thimble and the reel of 
sOk. Now this little warrior may represent to you the 
state of the whole world before the preaching of Luther, 
and the pressure of my finger is hke the power of the 
Papacy and the priests keeping the world in ignorance. 
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When I remove my finger, you see the force of tiie 
sudden sj)ring. The little figure has no reason to 
regulate its movements, and up it springs, quite 
regardless of the mischief which it may do. 

** It was the same at the time of the Reformation. 
The people were not sufficiently enlightened to be able to 
regulate their own movements when released fi'om the 
tyranny of monkish superstition ; and, on first possess- 
ing freedom of conscience, they .were just as ready to 
adopt the most wild and improbable notions, as they 
had hitherto been to submit implicitly to the teaching 
of the priests. The consequence naturally was, that 
numberless regulations, as necessary to the well-being 
of society as to the purity of religion, were overthrown 
with a? little ceremony as aunt Bessie's warrior 
knocked down the reel of silk. As might be expected, 
all these disturbances made Luther very sorrowful. 
He knew the excuse which they would afford the 
Romanists for saying that no dependence could be 
placed upon those persons who adopted the doctrines 
of the Reformation, and he determined, at any hazard, 
to endeavour to put a stop to the outbreak, 

" Writing, therefore, a most touching letter to the 
Elector, to tell him his reasons for leaving Wartburg, 
and begging him not to think that it was through want 
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of gratitude and devotion to himself, Luther started on 
his lonely and perilous enterprise, and once again, to the 
joy of some and to the amazement of others, made his 
appearance within the walls of Wittenherg. Here he 
found that the wildest disorders had prevailed ; pre* 
tended prophets arid pretended apostles had arisen, who 
had drawn the people into the commission of all sorts of 
follies. Luther lost not a moment, hut once more ascend* 
ing the pulpit from which he had so long heen exiled, he 
preached as eloquently on the necessity of suhmission, 
humility, and discipline, as he had ever preached on 
the errors of Rome. Crowds came to listen. The 
impression he produced was even greater than hefore. 
Peace was restored, and the people everywhere ex- 
claimed, * that Luther must have heen sent hy Godj 
for that the Messing of God attended all he did.' As 
soon as he had restored comparative quiet at Witten- 
berg, he turned his attention to his greatest work, the 
German translation of the Bible. With the aid of 
Melancthon, the New Testament was soon ready. 
The printers worked with incredible zeal ; ten thou- 
sand sheets were struck, off every day, a marvelloiis 
number in those times, when the art of printing was so 
little understood. On the 21st of September, 1522, the 
Word of God was once again given to the world, and 
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may He mercifully grant that we may so jealously goard 
His gift, that it may never again be taken from us. 

" As you may imagine, the Bomish party were most 
anxious to put a stop to a work which they saw 
involved the destruction of their own Church, and 
orders were given that all the copies of the Witten- 
berg translation of the Scriptureg^ should be imme- 
diately seized and burnt. But it was no longer 
possible that such an order should be obeyed. 
' Luther,' said the people, ' has told us that he teaches 
nothing but what he has found in the Scriptures ; let 
us see for ourselves whether he has told us the truth.' 
Every one accordingly bought a Bible. The result 
was wonderful, and such as could only have been 
produced by the Holy Spirit ; for people found to their 
amazement, when they read the Bible for themselves, 
that they had been believing doctrines which it did not 
contain, and committing acts which it expressly forbids, 
and the consequence was that when they learned what 
the will of God really was, and endeavoured to conform 
to it, the habits and manners of the nation became 
rapidly and visibly improved." 

** But, mamma," said Edward, " what had become of 
the Pope's sentence of excommimication ? Was it 
quite without power ? " 
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" It was powerless in comparison with the love and 
admiration which Luther excited ; and though nomi- 
nally, he was as much exposed as ever to the fury of 
the Popish party, yet in reality his danger was every 
day becoming less imminent, as the body of Eeformers 
was acquiring strength, both in numbers and in 
political importance. Luther's greatest danger con- 
sisted now, as I have endeavoured to show you, in the 
difficulty he found in controlling the spirit of enquiry 
which he had himself aroused. Every day brought 
some fresh change, and it was very difficult to know 
how far to go and where to stop. The monks were 
anxious to leave their monasteries and return to the 
habits of the world, the nuns to come out of their 
convents, and to resume their places in their own 
homes ; and, until you are older, it would be difficult 
for me to explain to you what a wonderful effect this 
change was certain to produce." 

" But surely, mamma," said Edward, "it must have 
had a very good effect." 

"Li the end, decidedly so," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
"but there were numberless difficulties in the com- 
mencement. The monks were unfitted by their long 
habits of monastic life for providing, by daily work, for 
their own support. In some cases the recollection of 
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the vows whicli they had taken, on becoming monks 
aiid nuns, still retained their force, and prevented their 
understanding the simple truths of the Gospel. In 
other cases they threw off the shackles of Eomanism 
before they had acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and, the consequence was, they gave them* 
selves up to their own imaginations, and adopted, 
in their enthusiasm, all sorts of wild notions ; but, my 
dear boy, there is no use in your looking up in my 
face with that puzzled expression," added his mother, 
smiling ; " you are too young to understand me, with- 
out, indeed, from your present perplexity, you can 
judge a little what the monks of Luther's day felt.'* 

" Oh, mamma," said Edward, " that is too bad of 
you ; but you are quite right. Go on about Luther." 

** Although I told you that Luther himself was in 
less danger of being seized or executed, yet the 
Lutheran religion was exposed at this time to dreadful 
risks, from the sudden death of Leo X., and the 
ascension to the Papal throne of Adrian VI. He was 
in all respects the very reverse of his predecessor, a 
most zealous Eomanist, but a most excellent, self- 
denying, sincere Christian. Adrian determined to set 
to work vigorously, not only to crush the Lutheran 
heresy, but to reform the abuses which he openly 
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admitted, existed in the Boman Catholic Church. A 
most bitter persecution was conmienced against the 
Reformers of Germany and Holland, and many 
suffered on the scaffold; but, as usual, persecution 
only increased the resistance it was intended to subdue. 
When the people saw how patiently and calmly its 
victims submitted to their fate, uttering no bitter im- 
precations against their persecutors, but like Stephen 
of old,, falling asleep in Jesus, it naturally made them 
imagine that a religion which possessed the power to 
give peace in the midst of flames, must be a religion 
which could only be inspired by God. More eagerly, 
therefore, than before, they flocked to listen to the 
preaching of the Lutheran divines. Still, it was 
fortunate for the Reformation that Adrian's plans of 
persecution were suddenly cut short by his death. 
Clement VII. was next elected Pope, and whilst he 
neglected the various reforms which Adrian had com- 
menced in the Romish Church, he afforded time to 
the Lutherans to recruit after the severe persecution 
which they had suffered. This favourable state of 
affairs did not, however, last long: in Austria and 
Bavaria the executions were very frequent, and the 
most horrible tortures were inflicted on all who dared 
to preach the Gospel. Distressing as this was to 
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Luther, it was nothing in compaiison with what he 
suffered when he found that the most fearful dis- 
sensions were on the point of breaking out again 
amongst those who professed themselves to be his own 
followers. A man of the name of Munzer, who called 
himself a prophet, went about everywhere, preaching 
to the people that there ought to be no distinction of 
ranks upon earth." 

" What do you mean, mamma ? " asked Edith. ** Did 
he say that there ought not to be kings or noblemen? " 

" Yes, my love, he said that as we were all equal in 
the sight of God, there ought to be no distinctions of 
rank upon earth ; but that all mankind ought to share 
their goods, and all which they possessed, in common." 

" But, mamma," said Edward ; " do you think that 
we are all equal, even in the sight of God ? " 

"No, jny love; decidedly not. In heaven, as on 
earth, there is a difference of rank ; there are angels, 
archangels, principalities, and powers. And though 
it is quite true that the greatest monarch and the 
poorest beggar are so far equal, that in the Day of 
Judgment their only hope of salvation will be, that 
while on earth they did their best to please God, and 
trusted for redemption alone to the blood of Christ, 
yet, when once admitted to the kingdom of heaven, I 
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believe that they will find that, to preserve the beau- 
tiful order of the realms of light, it will still be as 
necessary to maintain differences of rank, as it is now 
in this our earthly state/' 

"But I should like to be a great man on earth," 
said Harry, " and I am quite sure I should like to be 
a powerful angel in heaven." 

"Before you enter heaven, my child," replied 
Mrs. Leslie, gently, "you will understand better 
the nature of those spirits who will possess the 
kingdom of God. It was something of the feeling you 
have just expressed which made the people listen so 
eagerly to the preaching of Munzer ; they longed to be 
great and rich, and they thought it would be delightful 
to have plenty to eat and no work to do. They there- 
fore drew up a paper, in which they stated what were 
their grievances, and what redress they required. The 
princes, indignant at the rebellious spirit amongst the 
peasantry, determined to put it down by force of arms. 
Luther saw that there was no time to be lost. He 
drew up a most able appeal first to the princes, in 
which he besought them not to follow the example of 
the Eoman Catholics, but to use the Word of the 
Spirit instead of the sword of the flesh, and to endea- 
vour to persuade rather than to terrify the people into 
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submission. Then he proceeded to address the pea- 
santry. He pointed out to them how wrongly they 
were acting in opposing the authorities which God had 
placed over them. He showed them how contrary it 
"was to the doctrines of Scripture, as well as to their 
own real interest, and he urged upon them the advan- 
tage which they were giving to their adversaries, who 
would point to all the excesses which they committed, 
and say that such was the result of reading the Bible. 
But it was in vain that Luther preached. Misled by 
Munzer and other fanatical preachers, the populace 
broke loose from all restraints, and committed the 
most awful barbarities, murdering and plundering 
wherever they could. Melancthon trembled for the 
result, but Luther remained firm in his dependence 
on the assistance of God. 

" * God may humble us,* he said, * but he will not 
desert us.' 

• " * See,' said his adversaries, sneeringly ; * It is 
easier to light a fire than to extinguish the flames.' 

** The only effect of their sarcasms was to make 
Luther redouble his efforts to quell the revolt. It was 
no longer possible to hope for a peaceftd termination 
of the struggle. The nobles first took up arms to 
protect themselves, and then would not lay them down 
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till they had revenged the injuries they had sustained. 
The people were subdued, but the very thing which 
Luther dreaded ensued. In many places, the Eoman 
Catholic religion was re-established." 

** Oh, mamma, what a pity ! " said Edward, " and so 
all Luther's labour was lost." 

" Not entirely," replied his mother, " Luther's influ- 
ence was still very great, and, not content with writing 
against the rebellion of the peasantry, he made a 
journey into the districts which were the most dis* 
turbed, and, quite regardless of the dangers which he 
hiniseK incurred, he endeavoured by his preaching 
to bring the people back to a sense of their duty. In 
many instances most successfully." 

" He really was a brave man," said Edward. 

" I have no doubt," continued his mother, " that even 
these disturbances, sad as they were, were all wisely 
ordered by our Heavenly Father. They taught the 
Beformers the necessity of caution, and reminded them 
that the work they sought to carry on could not be 
effected by any power or eloquence of their own, but 
only by the upholding hand of Heaven. It was, however, 
a most trying time for Luther, for it would have been 
easier to endure the sharpest taunts of his enemies 
than to see the word of God dishonoured by those 
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who professed to justify their actions by the doctrines 
of Scripture. He sustained a terrible loss at this time 
also, by the death of his constant friend and protector, 
the Elector of Saxony. And thus at the very season 
when it would have seemed he most needed assistance, 
Luther was left without any apparent earthly support." 

"Poor Luther ! " said Edith. 

"I am almost tempted,*' replied Mrs. Leslie, "to 
repeat * Poor Luther ! ' in as sad a tone as yourself, 
Edith, but we must not forget, that although his trials 
were so great at this time, as to cause his mind and 
energies to give way to a certain extent, yet still he 
possessed one treasure, which no earthly power could 
take from him." 

" Oh,, I know what you mean, mamma," said 
Edward ; "you mean he had God's blessing." 

" Exactly ; and when we are ceii;ain that we possess 
that, we can afford to lose all else bedde. But still, 
though God can support us under trials, he does not 
wish us to be insensible to them. He sends them that 
we may learn to cling to Him more closely for pro- 
tection. I have not time now to tell you of the great 
change which altered all Luther's future destiny, but 
when we go on with the story, you will see Luther in 
quite a different character." 
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" What is coming, now," said Harry ; " we have seen 
him as a monk, and a knight, and a sort of a clergy- 
man." 

"Mamma always leaves oflf," said Edward, "just 
when there is something interesting coming." 

" To keep your attention alive," replied Mrs* Leslie, 
laughingly. "But now run away and play; I have 
some letters I must write before post time." 

The next morning proved to be one of those days in 
the early spring which almost tempt you to imagine 
that winter has quite passed away, and that summer is 
in reality close at hand. The morning prayers were 
just over at Willesden Priory, and the children were 
still in the dining-room enjoying a few minutes* talk with 
papa, when Mr. Leslie looking suddenly up, exclaimed : 

" Mamma, I have got such a pleasant plan to pro- 
pose, which we should all so much enjoy if we can 
obtain your consent." 

Most eager looks were directed first to Mr. and then 
to Mrs. Leslie. 

" Well, my love, what is it ? " enquired Mrs. Leslie^ 
as she paused before letting the lump of sugar fall into 
the tea-cup. 

. " I must go over on business to Hawarden to-day, 
and it is such an exquisite morning, and the air is so 
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balmy and soft, it could not do you the slightest harm 
to sit out of doors and make the sketch you are so 
anxious to take of the castle. Now, as I think you 
would be very dull alone," added Mr. Leslie, with a 
merry glance towards Edith, "I propose that you 
should take Edith as your companion, and the boys 
and I will walk on together to the farm, where they 
will find plenty to amuse them as long as I am busy. 
Then we will rejoin you, and have some dinner in the 
open air, or else at the farm-hous6, which would 
perhaps be the more suitable plan of the two, for 
February, And, after dinner, we can return home at 
our leisure. What say you, inamma ? " 

^* That I think your plan a most delightftil one." 
The children were evidently of the same opinion. 
Indeed, Harry's enthusiastic delight was so great, that 
he began a species of Indian war-dance, to which his 
imcle was obliged to put a stop, and, as the only means 
of restoring quiet, to send the three children out of the 
room. The exuberance of their spirits found vent in 
sundry immense bounds, with which they reached the 
study, where they were able to impart to Miss Marshall 
the delightful fact, that they had a holiday — a whole 
holiday. A fact which, no doubt, pleased Miss Mar- 
shall as much as the children. 
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Nothing could be more successful than the excur- 
sion. The day continued bright and cloudless; the 
birds sang so cheerily; the lambs skipped about so 
playfully, and all nature looked so bright and beautiful 
that no wonder the children enjoyed themselves. The 
dinner too, at the farm-house, was quite a novelty, 
its very inconveniences constituting half its charms. 
In fact, never were children merrier or more happy. 
" But the pleasantest day must come to an end ; " as 
Edith observed, as she seated herself in the carriage 
by the side of her mother to return home. 

"You are quite a little philosopher," said her father, 
giving her long curls a slight pull as he spoke, and 
then pretending to look perfectly unconscious of what 
he had done. 

" I shall not be a philosopher, papa, if you pull my 
hair," said Edith. " I shall give a great scream." 

" No, pray do not do that," said her mother, " you 
will frighten the horses." 

At first the children talked very busily of all that 
they had been doing, recalling every little incident 
that had taken place ; but at length fatigue, and the 
rapid motion through the air, produced a lull in the 
conversation. The boys were leaning quietly back, 
and Edith was sitting very still by the side of her 
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mother, when a sudden hend in the road brought a 
somewhat distant curve of it into view. 

" There are two of those horrid dog-carts on before 
us," said Mr. Leslie to his wife. " I thought I had 
put down that nuisance in this neighbourhood. If 
Joseph does not take care the horses will be frightened. 
Joseph, keep Fairy well in hand," he added, addressing 
himself to his coachman. 

But it was too late, the carriage was ah*eady by the 
side of the dog-carts. It had hardly passed when the 
drivers of the dog-carts, either from fun or to annoy 
Mr. Leslie, started their dogs off as fast as they could 
go. Mr. Leslie's horses, which were thorough-bred 
animals, and kept in the highest condition, heard the 
noise behind them, caught sight of the dogs, and 
bounded madly forward. It was in vain that the 
coachman tried to check them, he lost all control, 
and after several tremendous bounds, they galloped 
madly down the road. Harry screamed aloud, and 
would have thrown himself out of the carriage. 

"Harry! for heaven's sake, be quiet," said his 
uncle, holding him down with a firm grasp, but the 
child was too terrified to obey, and continued to utter 
the most agonised cries. Edward, at a motion from 
his father, sat firmly back, holding as well as he could 
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by the side of the carriage. And Edith, the little, 
timid Edith, her first impression had been to utter a 
loud shriek ; but even in that moment of terror she 
remembered what her mother had said about true 
courage, and with one little prayer to God to help her, 
she put her hand quietly within her mother's, and 
though her cheeks were very white, and her eyes were 
quite fiill of tears, yet she did not utter a sound, but 
merely watched the expression of her mother's face, 
and from time to time gently pressed her hand. 
Mrs. Leslie sat perfectly still, and her husband's self- 
control was entire. 

"If we can get safely down the next hill," he said 
quite calmly, "and turn the steep corner by Mill's 
farm, without going over, I shall not despair of safety. 
The horses never can maintain this pace up Allerton 
hill. It will all depend on whether Joseph's strength 
lasts, and on whether we meet anything in our way." 

The next three minutes of suspense were awful. 
It seemed more like three hours than three minutes. 
Already they were on the brow of the hill. It was a 
sudden pitch, with a sharp turn at the bottom. Invo- 
luntarily Mrs. Leslie raised her hand to her eyes. In 
a few minutes the carriage might be dashed to pieces, 
and who could say what might be their own fate. The 
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pressure of the carriage in descending the hill terrified 
the horses even more than before, and one of them 
began to plunge violently, fortunately the coachman 
never lost his presence of mind. He had recollected 
that, at this particular point in the road he should 
need all his strength, and in some measure he had 
reserved it for the occasion. Their safety now de- 
pended on his being able to turn the comer without 
the carriage over-balancing. In another instant they 
must know the worst. Down — down the hill they 
went, at every instant faster and faster still. The 
carriage swayed from side to side, and at length spun 
roimd the comer as if it had turned upon one wheel ; 
— but then, God be praised, there was an open road 
before them, the most critical point was passed. 

Mrs. Leslie drew a deep breath, and with a fervent 
"thank God," leaned back in the carriage. The 
danger, however, though lessened, was not yet over. 
The horses kept up their tremendous pace, but Aller- 
ton hill was now in sight, and its steepness would of 
necessity check them. The coachman drove beauti- 
fully, and the result was as Mr. Leslie had hoped. 
Tired and exhausted, about half-way up the hill, their 
pace slackened, and at length Joseph succeeded in 
regaining his command, and trembling in every limb. 
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and covered with foam, the beautiful horses were at 
length brought to a stand-still. 

Mr. Leslie opened the carriage door before the foot- 
man could get down from the box, and taking Edith in 
his arms, 

" You are quite a little heroine as well as a philoso- 
pher, " he said, as he kissed her affectionately. 

Then, placing her on the ground, he proceeded to 
help Mrs. Leslie and the boys to alight. 

" The horses are too much frightened and ex- 
hausted," he said, " to make it safe for us to proceed 
with them. We must walk the remainder of the dis- 
tance ; wait for me one moment, till I have given some 
necessary directions." 

Mrs. Leslie sat down on a bank by the road side, 
and drawing the children towards her, she offered up a 
short but fervent prayer of thanksgiving to God, for 
having preserved them from so great and imminent a 
peril. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



For some time after their visit to the farm, the 
children, as may be supposed, talked of little else 
than the wonderful escape which they had had in 
returning home. Edward, in particular, was so elated 
by the praise which his father had given him for the 
presence of mind that he had displayed, that he was 
extremely apt, in his descriptions of their adventure, 
to dwell upon the difference of his conduct as com- 
pared with that of his cousin. Poor Harry felt very 
much ashamed of himself, and rather angry with 
Edward for so constantly' exposing his weakness. 

" I am sure I call Edith a great deal braver than 
you," he said, impatiently, as Edward had one day 
been taunting him more than usual with his cow- 
ardice. 

" Pooh ! " replied Edward, contemptuously. 

'* You may say pooh ! if you like it," answered 
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Harry. " It will not make it less the truth. People 
who are always brave do not boast about it. Edith sat 
quite as still as you did, and she has never said a word 
about the courage that she showed." 

" But I do not think I was courageous," said Edith ; 
" I felt very much afraid." 

"And I did not feel one bit afraid," said Edward. 

" If that is the truth, Edward," said Mrs. Leslie, 
looking up from her writing as she spoke, " it at once 
proves that Edith showed far more resolution and 
presence of mind than yourself. Mere insensibility 
to danger is no proof of courage, it rather indicates 
an absence of thought and sense." 

Edward coloured deeply at his mother's rebuke. 

" True courage," continued Mrs. Leslie, " con- 
sists in having at all times a perfect command over 
yourself, and, I quite agree with Harry, is quite 
inconsistent with a boastful disregard of the feelings 
of others." 

Poor Edward grew more and more crimson. Mrs. 
Leslie quietly went on with her writing. Edward 
fixed his eyes upon his book, but it was very evident 
he did not understand a word he was reading. At 
length he hastily closed the book, and going up to 
Harr}% he held out his hand to him. 
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" Mamma is quite right," he said ; " I heg your 
pardon, Harry. I am very sorry I have said so many 
provoking things." 

Harry, who was a generous-tempered little fellow, 
was quite ready to forgive, and Edward to prove that 
he really was sorry, put away his book, and went with 
his cousin to have a famous game of foot-ball, which 
Harry infinitely preferred to reading. They were still 
in high play when Edith came running to them to say, 
that mamma had finished her letters, and would, 
if they liked, go on with the story of Luther. The 
ball was accordingly put away, and the three children 
soon made their appearance in the drawing-room ; and 
Edward felt sure, by the bright smile with which his 
mother welcomed them, that she had noticed his 
conduct, and been satisfied with it. 

"We left Luther in a most unhappy condition, 
mamma," said Edith, when they had all arranged 
themselves comfortably to listen to the story. " His 
health and spirits were quite broken with all the trials 
he had gone through." 

" And therefore," said Mrs. Leslie, " God mercifully 
ordained that he should find the rest he so much 
needed in the happiness of his own home, in the love 
of his wife, and the affection of his children." 
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" Oh, mamma," exclaimed Edward and Edith, " did 
Luther marry ? That is a surprise." 

" I cannot imagine little Luthers," said Harry, 
laughing. " What fun it would have been to play with 
them ! " 

" They would have made capital play-fellows, I have 
no doubt," replied Mrs. Leslie. " At any rate, Luther 
found them most excellent children; but, however, 
that was not until some years after the time of which 
I am now speaking. The circumstances of his mar- 
riage were rather curious. At the time when he first 
preached the doctrines of the Reformation, they had, as 
I have told you, found their way into several of the 
monasteries and convents of Germany, amongst others 
into that of Nimpschen. Nine ladies, many of them 
of noble families, were convinced of the errors of the 
Romish faith, in which they had been educated, and 
determined if possible to make their escape from their 
convent. After incredible hardships they succeeded, 
and not knowing where to fly for safety, they deter- 
mined to take refuge with Luther at Wittenberg. As 
you may imagine, this was a most puzzling charge 
to him." 

" It must have been," said Harry ; " for you know, 
aunt Mary, he could not marry them all." 
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" Precisely. Nor at that time did he think of 
marrying any one," replied Mrs. Leslie. " But he was 
very much puzzled how to provide for them, and wrote 
to the Elector and to Spalatin, beseeching them to 
send him some supplies of money, for that out of his 
very small income it was impossible for him to support 
nine persons in addition. The Elector sent him a 
small supply, but one quite insufl&cient for his wants. • 
He was fortunately, however, soon relieved of his 
charge, by the ladies making very suitable marriages. 
One of them, a very beautiful girl, named Catherine 
Bora, he wished to marry to a young doctor named 
Jerome Baumgartner, and in the meantime she went 
to live in the family of Melancthon. Here, of course, 
Luther had constant opportunities of seeing her, and 
finding that from some cause, now not known, her 
intended marriage with Baumgartner was broken off, 
he, at the earnest entreaty of his father, proposed 
to her himself. They were married in the month 
of Jime, 1525. As Luther had expected, the most 
violent reproaches were showered upon him from all 
sides ; but though they made him very sorrowful, yet 
they never for one instant shook his belief that he had 
acted rightly. He felt, and felt most truly, that God 
had never intended that we should pass through life 
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without those domestic ties which are expressly de- 
signed to make life happy. He knew that numbers 
of his fellow monks would be rendered not only happier 
men, but better servants of God, if each had his own 
cheerful home ; and he also knew that it was necessary 
for some one in authority to set the example that 
God's word was more binding than a man's decree. 
He determined, therefore, to take upon himself the 
responsibility, and to lead the way, feeling sure he 
should be imitated, and that his marriage would thus 
become a source of the greatest happiness and blessing 
to mankind. This was true courage, for it showed 
that Luther did not fear men's displeasure in fulfilling 
the will of God. 

"At this time, however, Luther had not only to 
suflfer these reproaches, but he had to endure the very 
extremity of poverty. "With his characteristic gene- 
rosity, he had persuaded the monks that, as they no 
longer performed the duties of their order, they had 
no right to the revenue of the monastery, and that 
it ought to be jdelded to the state ; whilst they endea- 
voured to support themselves, like other citizens, by 
the labour of their hands. It is far easier, however, 
to learn a profession whilst young than to adopt it in 
middle life, and Luther found himself debarred by 
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his education from those pursuits to which he would 
naturally have been inclined. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he made up his mind to do the best he could, 
and hiring a small cottage in the neighbourhood of 
Wittenberg, he endeavoured to earn a livelihood by the 
trade of a turner, and afterwards by that of a clock- 
maker, which was to him much the most interesting 
occupation of the two. His leisure hours he spent 
in cultivating his garden, and the principal support 
of himself and his family was derived from the melons, 
pumpkins, and gourds which he himself had raised." 

" Oh, what a wretched life ! " exclaimed Edith. 

" It does seem very strange," replied her mother, 
" that the same man who had been permitted by 
Heaven to occupy the proudest position that perhaps 
any one had ever held since the days of the apostles ; 
and to oppose successfully the power of Emperor, 
Pope, and Councils, should now be reduced to a situation 
below that of an English labourer of the present day ; 
but God's ways are not as ours, and doubtless He 
designed to show that it was by his own Almighty 
power alone, and not by human means, that he effected 
the wonderful Reformation of the fifteenth century. 

"From 1526 to 1529 was perhaps the most trying 
period of Luther's life. His health and spirits en- 
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tirely gave way, and at one time it was seriously 
apprehended that he would have sunk under the 
pressure of poverty and sickness. But God had need 
of His servant, and when the right hour arrived. 
He again restored him to health and energy. For- 
tunately Luther's illness happened during a time 
of comparative peace in Germany. The Emperor 
Charles was so occupied with schemes of conquest, 
that he had no time to think of a dissension of 
a merely religious nature, arid the Pope could do 
nothing without his assistance. The Lutheran religion 
had therefore time to establish itself not only in 
Germany, but in all the northern kingdoms. It is 
said that Luther was not at all aware how widely his 
doctrines had spread, until one day he heard a beggar 
singing before the windows of his house. On listening 
to the words, he found them to be those of a most 
beautiful hymn. He asked the man where he had 
learned it, and found, to his astonishment, that even 
as far as the shores of the Baltic the Christian 
faith had taken root in all the purity of the Eefor- 
mation." 

" Ah ! I dare say," said Harry, " when Luther heard 
that man sing, he thought how he used to go about the 
streets himself when he was a little boy." 
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" I have no doubt he did," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
** We always remember best that which we have 
learned by our own experience ; and that is why it 
is good for us to suffer, that we may know how 
to sympathise in the sufferings of others. Luther 
had certainly learned this lesson, for nothing could 
exceed the kindness which, according to his ability, 
he showed to every one in distress. The plague 
broke out in Wittenberg in 1628, and he was in- 
defatigable in the exertions which he made to relieve 
the sufferers, not only going amongst them, but in one 
or two instances receiving them into his own house, 
and cheerfully sharing with them such food as his means 
afforded. He was in great anxiety, at the same time, 
about his eldest boy, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, but after a very severe illness the little fellow 
rallied. His sister was not so fortunate, and, to the 
great grief of her parents, the poor little thing sank 
into an early grave. All these troubles necessarily 
increased the weakness under which Luther had so 
long been suffering, and at length, on the 29th of 
October, the threatened illness came to its height. 
He fell down suddenly on the floor as cold as a stone, 
and apparently perfectly dead. I need scarcely tell 
you how much his friends were alarmed; the m6st 
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prompt remedies were immediately applied, and after 
some time he once more opened his eyes, and the 
instant he could speak his lips moved in silent prayer. 
But he stUl thought that he was dying, and begged 
to be allowed to see once more his boy, his darling 
John. The child was brought to him, and, on seeing 
his father, snuled sweetly. * Heaven bless you, my 
child,' said Luther ; * God has promised to protect the 
fatherless and the orphan, and he will not forget you.* 
The child was too young to understand what was said 
to him, and he only smiled in reply. His infant laugh 
was hailed as a good omen, and so it proved, for 
Luther fell into a quiet sleep, which lasted so long, 
that the fever was allayed, and all immediate danger 
removed. It was, however, three months before he 
was able to write, or to attend to any of his numerous 
occupations." 

" Poor Luther,' it was a good thing he had a wife to 
nurse him," said Edith. 

"It was indeed, my love, and he most gratefully 
acknowledged the blessing. Never was a happier 
family than Luther's ; never was a husband more 
attached to a wife, nor a father to his children. It 
is quite touching to read many of the incidents related 
of his love for them. I have always been extremely 
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party, beseeching them not to be tempted to draw the 
sword, except in self-defence. All his endeavours 
were nearly frustrated by the wicked conduct of a most 
unprincipled man, of the name of Pack. He was vice- 
chancellor to Duke George of Saxony, and supposed 
to stand very high in his confidence. Being a man of 
very dissipated habits, he was constantly in want of 
money; and at length, amongst other schemes for 
obtaining it, he hit upon the following : — ** 

" I like all this," said Edward ; " plots and counter- 
plots are always so amusing." 

" It so happened," continued Mrs. Leslie, " that this 
man was sent to Cassel to consult with the Landgrave, 
Philip of Hesse, the same whom you may remember 
paid Luther a visit at Worms, and who was now one of 
the most zealous champions of the Reformed faith. 
Pack's visit to Philip was on important business, totally 
unconnected with the subject of the Eeformation, but 
whilst they were together Philip asked Pack what were 
Duke George's intentions with regard to the Lutherans. 
Pack only remained silent. Philip became alarmed, 
and urged him to tell what he knew. At length, 
seeming to yield to his persuasions. Pack told him of 
a treaty which he said had been signed by the Duke 
and all the leading Romanists of Germany, to deliver 
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up Luther, to eradicate the Lutheran religion, and to 
restore the Eoman Catholic faith. Philip was horror- 
struck, and refused to believe it, unless he could see 
the treaty himself. Pack engaged to show it to him, 
and Philip promised him, as his reward, ten thousand 
florins. Until the Landgrave obtained possession of 
the treaty, however, he determined not to mention its 
existence, and, according to agreement, repaired to 
Dresden to receive it from the hands of Pack. 

" * I could not obtain the original,' said the unprin- 
cipled vice-chancellor when they met, 'because the 
Duke always carries it in his pocket, but here is the 
copy which has been made for Duke Henry of 
Brunswick.' 

" The Landgrave took the document. Everything 
seemed perfectly genuine. The seals, the cords, the 
signature. There were no bounds to the Landgrave's 
indignation. He paid Pack four thousand florins, and 
promising him the remainder when he had procured 
for him the original parchment, he started in all haste 
to the court of the Elector, John, and showing hini 
the infamous treaty, urged him to lose no time in 
forestalling such treachery, and to appeal at once to 
arms. It was well for the Reformers that Luther was 
at hand. Bousing himseK from the sad effects of his 
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illness, he eagerly besought both the Elector and 
Philip to pause, and not to be the first promoters of 
bloodshed. 

" * Let the Emperor,' he said, * decide between us ; 
show him the treaty.' 

" The Elector was won over by Luther's eloquence 
to declare that he would not begin the war. Philip was 
very angry. * What ! ' he exclaimed, * are we to wait 
until we are all seized and murdered treacherously ? 
No ! Let us rather show that we are brave men, and 
know how to fight, and thus force our enemies to make 
an honourable truce with us.' 

" * Stay, stay,' replied Luther ; * we must obey God 
rather than man. He has commanded us to be patient 
under injury, and to trust in His over-ruling pro- 
vidence, and not to be ready to avenge ourselves for 
every provocation. If we are attacked, then God will 
give us strength to defend ourselves ; but do not let us 
rush upon our own destruction.' 

"Notwithstanding all Luther's eloquence, it was 
only with the greatest difl&culty that Philip could be 
made to listen to him. At length, fortunately for the 
cause of the Reformation, he was induced to send a 
copy of the treaty to Duke George. The result, of 
course, was, that Pack's treachery was brought to light. 
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The Duke indignantly repelled the accusation, and 
triumphantly proved the falsehood of the charge. Pack 
escaped into Belgium, where he was at length seized 
* and beheaded." 

" It served him right," said Harry. 

" It would have been well if his death could have 
repaired all the mischief he had done whilst he was 
alive," continued Mrs. Leslie ; " but the result of his 
treachery was most disastrous, for it laid the founda- 
tion of all sorts of mistrust amongst the different 
members of the Lutheran party. Even Luther, though 
he had urged the Princes to abstain from war, yet 
could' not divest himself of the idea that there was 
some truth in Pack's story, and he wrote a pamphlet 
entreating the German Princes not to allow themselves 
to be thrown off their guard ; * for,' said he, speaking 
of the Romanist party, * those leeches will take no 
repose till they see Germany flowing with blood.' Nor 
was he much mistaken in his anticipations of evil, for 
when the Diet of Spires assembled in 1530, it became 
quite evident that a determined hostility had sprung 
up between the Roman CathoHc and the Lutheran 
parties. For the moment the former was the stronger 
of the two ; and, to prove the spirit which would for 
the future animate the councils of the Empire, a decree 
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was passed that the Deputy from Strashurg should not 
he allowed to take his seat at the Diet." 

"But, aunt Mary, dear, what do you mean hy a 
Diet ? *' inquired Harry. 

" A Diet was something similar to our House of 
Lords. It was the assembly in which all the 
great men and princes of the Empire met to deli- 
berate on the government of their different states; 
and the Romanist party now decreed that the 
deputy of Strasburg should not be admitted amongst 
their number until the mass was restored in that 
city." 

" I hope the Lutherans did not yield," said Edward, 
impatiently. 

"No," replied his mother, "they did not; they 
positively refused to yield to what they considered a 
deliberate infringement of their liberties, and this was 
the cause of that celebrated Protest which gave its 
name to the Reformed Church." 

"What name, mamma ? " asked Edith. 

"Protestant, Edith," said Edward. "Do you not 
see, * protest * ? — ^they protested against injustice." 

" Oh, yes, I see. Go on, mamma." 

" The consequence was, that the assembly was 
broken up, and that its protesting or Protestant 
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members immediately left Spires, declaring that they 
must obey God rather than man." 

" What was Luther doing all this time, mamma ? " 
inquired Edward. 

" He was residing at Wittenberg, urging upon the 
Lutheran leaders the necessity of moderation; but 
unfortunately, what he taught others, he could not 
always practise himself, and he entered at this time 
into a most angry discussion with the Swiss Reformers 
about the nature of the Lord's Supper. You are too 
young for me to explain it to you now ; but when you 
are older and able to read it for yourselves, you will, I 
think, agree with me, that Luther was decidedly in the 
wrong. The Landgrave, Philip, who was of a fine, 
generous temper, and who deeply regretted these 
religious disputes, invited Luther, and Melancthon, 
and Zwingle, and all the most eminent men of the 
Reformed party, to meet at his palace at Marburg, 
hoping that, when they had the opportunity of talking 
over the various points on which they differed, they 
would be able to come to an amicable arrangement. 
I have already endeavoured to show you how very 
gradually Luther's mind had received the pure 
doctrines of the Gospel. From the circumstance of 
his having been in early life so zealous a Romanist, 
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and from the respect which he had so long entertained 
for the opinions of that Church, it was very difficult for 
him entirely to throw off the superstitions he had- 
held sacred for so many years. In some respects, 
this was, perhaps, fortunate ; as, instead of giving to 
the Eeformation the character of wild enthusiasm, it 
restrained it within the hounds of the strictest decorum, 
and retained many ordinances essentially necessary for 
the preservation of due order. But it had also its dis- 
advantages. Many of those who had acquired their 
religious notions from the teaching of Luther, not 
having been previously so deeply imbued with the 
superstitions of Eomanism, had infinitely juster, 
purer notions of the simple faith of the Gospel than 
Luther himself. The consequence was, that they 
accused him of wishing to retain some of the errors 
of the Roman Catholic faith, whilst he had so suc- 
cessfully exposed others. Luther, whose great fault 
had always been that of giving way to a hasty, 
passionate temper, could not brook this opposition 
to his will, and refused to meet on friendly terms 
those with whom he could not sympathise in opi- 
nions." 

" Then would he not accept the Landgrave's invita* 
tion, mamma ? " said Edward. 
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" Oh, what a pity," said Edith, " that he was so 
ohstinate ! " 

" He consented at last," replied Mrs. Leslie, " to 
meet his opponents ; but I am afraid he did not go to 
Marburg with the spirit of a Christian teacher. A long 
discussion took place, and all the good which Philip 
hoped to effect was nearly defeated by what Luther 
termed firmness, but which, with Edith, I should be 
much more inclined to call obstinacy. It is always 
very easy to give our faults the names of virtues, and 
I know of no temptation against which we should so 
anxiously strive. Fortunately, however, for the cause 
of Christianity, Luther perceived his fault in time, and 
an agreement was entered into by the opposing parties, 
in which they pledged themselves to be true friends 
to the common cause, although on some points of 
secondary importance they must continue to differ. 
And so it always must be, as long as we are upon 
earth. Minds are so differently constituted, that it is 
impossible that we should all come to the same con- 
clusion. If you think for a moment, you will understand 
this for yourselves. You and Harry, from the difference 
of your characters, would often form a totally different 
judgment on any disputed point. It would be so, you 
will find, in your commonest games of play." 
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** Yes, mamma, I think I know what you mean,*' 
said Edward. " The other day, papa had heen explain- 
ing to us a good way of managing our boat, and the 
next time we took it down to the pond we agreed to 
try ; but Harry said, papa had meant one thing, and I 
was quite sure he meant another, andr mamma," added 
Edward, colouring, " we had quite a quarrel about it, 
and we should never have sailed the boat at all, but 
Harry said, I should try my way first, and then he 
would try his afterwards." 

Harry could not resist looking up in his aunt's face ; 
she smiled, and he was perfectly satisfied. 

** And so, mamma," continued Edward, " when we 
both tried, we found that we meant just the same 
thing, only we had understood papa differently, and so 
we should not have tried the same way." 

" And if you watch yourself in your every day life, 
my love, you wiU find how much your happiness is 
lessened by these sad unchristian disputes about mere 
words. In religion, as in every other subject, there 
must be mutual forbearance. I was very little older 
than you, Edward, when I first saw a maxim, which I 
have never forgotten, and by which I have endea- 
voured, as much as possible, to regulate my conduct 
through life. 
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" ' In essential things — unity. In doubtful things — 
liberty. In all things — charity.* " 

" Say it again, mamma, will you ? " said Edward, 
" I will try and remember it." 

** And the more you can, not only remember it, but 
act upon it," replied Mrs. Leslie, when she had re- 
peated the words till he knew them by heart, " the 
happier and the more useful you will become. There 
is nothing which so much lessens our power of doing 
good, as the narrow-minded views which tie us to any 
particular sect, and prevent our seeing, that in all the 
family of God, there is some thing which is very good. 
But now, my dear children, the tea-bell has already 
rung, and you must not keep Miss Marshall waiting. 
The next time I am able to talk to you, I will tell 
you the result of the Protest at the Confession of 
Augsburg." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



For the next few days Mrs. Leslie had friends 
staying with her in the house, so that she waS not able 
to have the children as much with her as usual. They 
did not, however, forget what she had told them. In 
fact, one of their favourite amusements was what 
Edward called, "The game of the investigation of 
character." At times, however, such a game became 
rather troublesome, since Edward was occasionally apt 
to investigate the character of others, without paying 
the close attention which was necessary to his own, 
and Harry sometimes reminded him rather sharply of 
this fact. Still, on the whole, the children were very 
good, and tried not to give Mrs. Leslie more trouble 
than they could help, at a time when they knew that 
her attention was very much engrossed with her 
visitors. This did not pass unobserved by her, and 
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the first afternoon that she was again disengaged, she 
called the children to her, and told them that if they 
liked she was quite ready to go on with the story of 
Luther. There was very little doubt about their 
answer, and the little party were soon established in 
their usual cosy positions. 

" I shall be so sorry when we give up fires,*' said 
Edward. " It is so snug to sit round the fire as we 
are doing now. I like to hear the wood crackle, and 
to watch the bright burst of gas." 

"It is very cheerful," replied his mothei*; "and 
I wish Luther could have had such a pleasant 
sight. At the time of which I am now speaking, I am 
afraid he very seldom felt the warmth of such a bright 
blazing fire." 

"Why did they not provide for him, mamma, as 
clergymen are provided for now ? " asked Edward. 

" The people had been so disgusted," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, "at all the stories they had heard of the 
rapacity of the monks for many centuries past, and at 
the manner in which they had been content to live, 
spending their lives in every species of luxurious 
idleness, and entirely regardless of the poor, whom 
they pretended to support ; that they were not willing 
to take any regular sum from their own earnings, to 
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support a class of men, whom they had begun most 
heartily to despise. It was not until the reformed 
religion became the religion of the state, that tithes, 
that is to say a tenth part of the rent, were instituted in 
order to provide for the sustenance of the clergy. But 
this again is only the case when there is an episcopal 
form of Church government." 

" What is that? " asked Harry, who looked somewhat 
bothered with the whole discussion. 

" Our Church of England has what is called an 
episcopal form of Church government," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, " which means, that its affairs are regulated by 
archbishops and bishops, and that every part of its 
services are ordered in forms which cannot be departed 
from. But to this some persons object as being too 
similar in its nature to Romanism. Such persons are 
called dissenters, they appoint ministers of their own, 
some of whom are dependent on their own exertions for 
support, but the greater number of such ministers 
derive their income from contributions raised yearly 
for this purpose, from those who attend their preach- 
ing. But, however, all this has very little to do with 
Luther, whom we left exhorting the Protestants to 
preserve peace and moderation as long as it was pos- 
sible. Such exhortations were very necessary, for the 
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Emperor Charles having heen crowned with the golden 
crown of the empire by the hands of the Pope himself, 
at Bologna, was now reported to be marching into 
Germany, to endeavour, by one decisive effort, to put 
down for ever the Lutheran heresy. All Germany was 
in alarm, and it was proposed that the Lutheran army 
should march into the Tyrol and stop the entrance of 
the Emperor. The Landgrave was delighted, but the 
Elector would do nothing until he had consulted Luther. 

" ' Do not take up arms to protect us,' was Luther's 
noble reply. * God is all-sufficient. Leave Him to 
point out the way of our escape.' 

" The Elector allowed himself to be governed entirely 
by this advice, and all preparations for war were sus- 
pended. The next point to be debated was, whether it 
would be safe for the Elector to attend the Diet, which 
was to be held at Augsburg. John nobly determined to 
run all personal risk, feeling certain tliat his presence 
would be necessary to watch over the interests of the 
Reformed Church; and in order clearly to understand on 
what points he must be firm, and where he might safely 
conciliate, he commanded Luther, Melancthon, Jonas, 
and Pomeranus to draw up a paper which should 
contain all the articles essential to the Lutheran faith. 
These high-spirited men, anxious to save the Elector 
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personal risk, entreated him to allow them to present 
this confession to Charles themselves. But the Elector's 
answer was worthy of the cause. * I too, said he, * am 
anxious to confess my Lord.* 

" He, however, permitted Melancthon and Jonas to 
accompany him to Augshurg ; but, either fearing that 
Luther's boldness might affront the Emperor, or that the 
Reformer's life would not be safe, he would not extend 
the same permission to him, but desired him to remain at 
Coburg, where, comparatively speaking, he would be 
in security ; while he would yet be quite near enough 
for the Elector and his friends to ask and receive his 
advice, should any unforeseen difficulties arise. Luther 
was not at all satisfied with this arrangement. He did 
not think it right that he should be shielded from dangers 
to which others were to be exposed, but anxious to 
show by his example the necessity of submission to 
those in authority, which he had so earnestly endea- 
voured to inculcate by his preaching, he complied with 
apparent cheerfulness with the wishes of the Elector. 
Charles, having already found how much more could 
be done by kindness and flattery, than by threats 
and indignation, sought to win the Elector from 
the Lutheran cause by every appearance of friendly 
confidence ; but the Elector was not to be so easily 
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deceived, and though he treated the Emperor with 
the respect due to his superior rank, yet he could 
not be persuaded to depart, in any one instance, from 
that which he held to be the truth. He also openly 
gave the Protestants permission to preach. The 
churches were crowded with people anxious to hear the 
new doctrines, and the Eomanists in alarm begged that 
this preaching might be immediately stopped. But it 
was in vain for Charles to command. His orders were 
unheeded. The Protestant opinions were evidently 
gaining ground; and Luther, from his retreat at 
Coburg, was the actuating spirit that inspired the 
ranks of the Reformers with constancy and courage. 
In the midst of all his anxieties, however, he always 
found time to think of those he had left in his quiet 
cottage home ; and the letters he wrote at this time to 
his little son John, give the most delightful notion of 
the affectionate kindliness of his disposition." 

" Oh, mamma, can you not read them to us ? " said 
Edith. 

" I can not read them to you, my love, because I 
have not a copy of them ; but one which I remember, 
and which pleased me very much, was a species of 
allegory, in which he described a garden, which he had 
seen in a dream, and in this garden were numbers of 
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happy children, all dressed in shining gold dresses, and 
playing about so merrily; and then he described their 
games, and repeated some of the songs which he 
heard them singing, and told how he saw some of the 
children riding on the most beautiful ponies, with gold 
saddles and silver bridles. In fact, I cannot tell you 
all the delights provided for the children in those 
charming gardens." 

"How I should like to have been there!" said 
Harry. 

" I hope we shall all be there some day, Harry,** 
said Edith, " for Luther must have meant to describe 
heaven. Do you not think so, mamma ? " 

" Not heaven, with ponies ! Edith,'* interrupted 
Edward. 

" Edith is quite right, I think," replied Mrs. Leslie. 
" I have no doubt that Luther meant to speak of the joys 
of heaven ; and by drawing such a charming picture of 
the lovely garden to induce his little son to long for its 
pleasures. You must not forget, that in the fifteenth 
century people had not such spiritual views of religion 
as we have now. The Roman Catholic church, as I 
have told you, had so constantly appealed to the visible 
and outward senses, that it was extremely difficult to 
persuade people to worship the true spiritual God, or to 
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long for what could neither be seen, nor touched, nor 
handled." 

"I am glad I did not live in those days," said 
Edward ; " I should not have liked to have been so 
ignorant." 

"You have certainly great cause for thankfulness," 
replied his mother, "that you live in an age in 
which you have so good an opportunity of under- 
standing the simple faith of the gospel. But you 
must not imagine that you are therefore necessarily 
wiser. If your opportunities are greater, your responsi- 
bilities are greater also. Nor is this all. But just as 
when you have looked long at a strong light, your eyes 
become dazzled, and you are unable to see clearly the 
objects around you, so there is a great risk in these 
days, when men are apt to pride themselves on their 
learning and intelligence, that they should fix tlieir 
mental vision on their own powers, and thus shut out 
the things of heaven from their sight, quite as effec- 
tually as if they trusted in the superstitions of Rome. 
To return, however, to the Diet of Augsburg. Nothing 
could be more splendid than the entrance of the 
Emperor into the city. He seemed to hope that he might 
overawe by his splendour the minds of those men, 
whose wills he could not subdue by his mere command. 
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His experiment was partially successful. The people as 
usual were delighted with all this magnificence, and 
exclaimed, in admiration, that he was the handsomest 
as well as the most powerful prince in all the world. 
This impression did not however last very long. 

" Charles instantly endeavoured to stop the preach- 
ing of the Lutherans; at first he was unsuccessful 
in this attempt, hut Melancthon and others fearing 
that if they opposed his will too obstinately, he would 
refuse to listen to their confession of faith, persuaded 
the Elector, although much against his inclination, to 
submit to a compromise. A most extraordinary arrange-' 
ment was accordingly made, by which it was agreed that 
neither Papist nor Protestant should preach any doc-r 
trine that could offend the opinions of the other party." 

" Oh, mamma ! " exclaimed Edward, " do you think 
that was right? I do not." 

" I am very much of your opinion," replied his 
mother, " and so was the Elector, who wrote in despair 
to Luther, saying 'that men had silenced God.' 
Luther, however, besought him to take courage, 
assuring him that he should yet be the confessor of 
Christ Jesus, and the ambassador of the King of kings. 
The opportunity was not long wanting. Charles was 
at length prevailed upon to receive the protest of the 
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Iiutherans. A most noble confession of faith was drawn 
up ; but Melancthon, with his usual timidity, endeavoured 
to persuade the princes not to sign it, urging that it 
would prove the signal for strife to commence. 

"The Elector merely replied: *I desire to bear 
witness to my Lord ; my electoral hat and my ermine 
are not so precious to me as the cross of Jesus Christ. 
I shall leave on earth these marks of my greatness, but 
my Master's cross will accompany me to heaven.' 

" Luther was extremely indignaiit when he heard of 
Melancthon's timidity; and declared that he would 
lose by his want of courage at Augsburg all the 
advantages which had been gained previously by the 
noble firmness of the Eeformers. He longed to be him- 
self present to re-animate his party, but as this was not 
permitted to him, he did all that he could by writing to 
encourage the princes, and also by his fervent prayers 
he endeavoured to procure God's blessing on their 
undertakings. Some times he would pray for three 
hours at a time without rising from his knees." 

" Oh, aunt Mary ! " exclaimed Harry, "how tired he 
must have been." 

" No, I do not suppose he felt fatigued at the time," 
replied Mrs. Leslie. " His heart was in his prayers, 
^d we seldom feel fatigued when our feelings are very 
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much interested. It is when we hear such accounts of 
the manner in which those who really love God, can 
pray to Him, that we should feel how cold and dead 
are our prayers in comparison. Ten minutes often 
seems a long time to us to keep our minds fixed on 
what we are saying." 

** But then, aunt Mary, we cannot do as Luther did. 
We are not like Luther." 

"But if you wish to pray as Luther prayed," re* 
plied Mrs. Leslie, "you must try and love God as 
Luther loved Him. This was the secret of the fervency 
of his prayers ; and it is one which may be learned 
by the youngest child. God will listen to your 
prayers, quite as readily as he listened to those of the 
holiest martyr who ever died for the glory of His 
name ; and it is in this certainty that one ^eat com* 
fort of our Reformed religion consists. We require no 
mediator between God and man ; whoever comes to 
Him in humble faith. He has promised that He will 
in nowise cast out: and most certainly this promise 
was fulfilled at Augsburg, when he heard and answered 
the prayers of those who trusted in His name, and 
protected them from the fury of their adversaries. It 
was on the 35th of June, 1530, that the Protestant 
confession was read in the presence of the Emperor 
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and of all the dignitaries of the church and state. It 
was admirably drawn up, and confined alone to an expla- 
nation of that which constituted the doctrines of the Re* 
formed Church. The effect which it produced was most 
startling. Numbers exclaimed: if these were Luther's 
doctrines, they should certainly become Lutherans; as 
such doctrines could onlybe inspiredbythe Spiritof God, 

"*See,' wrote Luther to the Elector, *when the 
Protestant ministers were forbidden to preach, you 
were afraid that the Word of God would be fettered ; 
instead of that, mark how the Almighty works. This 
protest has caused ten times the sensation which could 
have been occasioned by the most eloquently-written 
sermon, and has moreover been delivered in the midst 
of our bitterest enemies,' 

"Its results were in fact so decided, that many of the 
Bomanists wished to effect a compromise, and Melanc- 
thon was quite willing to enter into their views. 
Luther trembled for the result, and wrote a most 
urgent letter to his friend, entreating him to be firm. 
* Sooner than yield,* he exclaimed, * we ought to suffer 
everything, even the most terrible evils. If it were 
not tempting God,* he added, *you would long ago 
have seen me at your side.' Never perhaps was 
Luther's presence more needed. In his love of peace, 
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Melancthon would gladly have sacrificed many thingB 
that were essentially necessary to preserve the Refor- 
mation in its purity. His timid nature shrank from 
the struggle, and had it not been for the Roman 
Catholics themselves, it is very possible that the 
Reformation might have been crushed." 

** Oh, mamma ! *' exclaimed Edward. 

" Fortunately, however, the Romanists felt so secure 
in their tiiumph, that they refused to yield any of 
the contested points. Melancthon became ashamed 
of his weakness ; and perceiving the snare into which 
he had so nearly fallen, roused himself to defend the 
truth with greater energy. The Emperor was ex- 
tremely puzzled how to act. He had desired the 
principal theologians of the Romanist party to prepare 
a refutation to the Protestant confession; but this 
proved so unsatisfactory that the Emperor did not like 
to run the risk of its being read before the Diet. 
Failing in this point, Charles next endeavoured to 
withdraw the Elector, the Landgrave, and the other 
princes from the Lutheran party. But here he was 
equally unsuccessful; they stood their ground with 
a noble firmness, although he employed both flatteries 
and menaces. He threatened to expel the Elector 
from his states. 
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" * If I must make choice between Christ and the 
world, my choice is made,' replied the noble-minded 
old man. 

" Charles endeavoured to bribe the Margrave of 

.Brandenburg with the hope of new possessions in 

Silesia. The only answer which the Margrave returned, 

was, * If Christ is Christ, the doctrine which I have 

confessed is the truth,' 

" To the Landgrave of Hesse, the Emperor proffered 
a kingdom. Philip replied, * I do not pretend to despise 
the joys of my age, and the charms of worldly great- 
ness ; but to the deceitful goods of this world, I shall 
always prefer the ineffable grace of my God.' Thus^ 
on all hands, Charles's schemes were frustrated." 

" What fine brave fellows they were," said Edward ; 
" I wonder they did not make Melancthon feel heartily 
ashamed of his cowardice." 

** You forget, Edward, we cannot all be brave," said 
Edith. 

"I am sure we can if we try," replied Edward. 
" Mamma, can't we ? Was not Edith herself brave 
when she tried ? " 

"It is much more difficult to some natures than 
to others," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but if we trust suffi- 
ciently in God's strength to support us, I certainly 
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think that we shall never allow our. fears to prevent 
our doing our duty. Melancthon's great fault consisted 
in relying too much on human means, and not trusting 
sufficiently to God. Luther was quite aware of this, 
and besought the princes earnestly to leave Augsburg, 
telling them that they had now done all that was 
required of them, and that by remaining longer they 
would peril not only their own lives, but the cause 
of the Reformation. Philip of Hesse was the first to 
obey this warning; and this at considerable risk to 
himself, as the Emperor had forbidden him to leave 
Augsburg. The news of his flight caused quite a panic 
amongst the Bomditiists, as they feared that he might 
call together a large body of troops, and fall upon them 
whilst they were unprepared to defend themselves. 
They would now have made large concessions to the 
Protestants by way of preserving peace until they were 
prepared to make war ; but the eyes of the Reformers 
were at length opened, and refusing to enter into 
conditions which they plainly saw were only meant 
to entrap them into the abandonment of their religion, 
they one by one withdrew from Augsburg, and both 
sides felt that now they must prepare for war. The 
Protestant princes re -assembled at Schmalkeld, where 
they entered into a league by which they mutually 
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bound themselves to protect each other should they 
be attacked. The Romanists openly charged Luther 
with being the cause of all these sad disturbances, 
saying that if he had not interfered, an arrangement 
might have been entered into at Augsburg with 
Melancthon. But Luther cared very little for these 
accusations. He said that he only regretted that 
hitherto he had been, so much inclined to inculcate 
forbearance, and that for the future he should make 
a point of inciting his leaders not to yield one 
single point, and to this resolution he most steadfastly 
adhered." 

" Did Luther remain at Coburg, or did he return 
to Wittenberg ? " enquired Edward. 

"For some time he remained with the princes 
at Schmalkeld," replied his mother, "though his 
heart was all the time with his wife and children, 
and he was longing to be at home with them 
once more. An enemy, however, had unfortunately 
arisen, nearly as dangerous to the Beformed faith as 
the Papacy itself, and it was necessary that Luther 
should be present with the Protestant princes, to aid 
them with his counsels in this unexpected emergency." 

" Why, mamma," said Edith, " who is coming now ? " 

" Do you remember that I told you what disturbances 
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iiad taken place in the Beformed Church whilst Luther 
•was imprisoned at Wartburg ? " 

"Yes! I remember," said Edward; "all sorts of 
people who called themselves prophets began to preach 
doctrines quite different to Luther's." 

" Exactly," replied Mrs. Leslie. " Amongst these 
people were some who called themselves Anabaptists. 
It would be useless for me to attempt to explain 
to you the various extravagances of their doctrines, 
in which they differed from the true faith. You 
must believe me when I tell you that they taught 
many things quite contrary to the Scriptures, saying 
that a man may have many wives, and other 
things of the same kind. Now these people had made 
themselves masters of the town of Munster, and there 
they proceeded to elect a king for themselves, and not 
content with this, they were very anxious to extend 
their sovereignty into the neighbouring country. Both 
Papists and Protestants became alarmed, and deter- 
mined to unite against the common foe. After a long 
and bloody struggle, the accounts of which you may 
read for yourselves when you are older, the Anabap- 
tists were overcome, and order was again restored, 
which, though it had the good effect of enabling Luther 
to return to his home, yet unfortunately afforded 
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leisure at the same time to the two contending parties 
to resume hostilities." 

" How glad Luther must have been to get home," 
said Edith. 

" He was delighted," replied her mother, " for there 
never was any one who more thoroughly liked his 
home, and enjoyed a good romp with his children. 
He liked at all times to have them with him, and 
would often take them out with him into the garden, 
just as papa takes you ; and show them any flower, or 
insect, or bird that he thought particularly beautiful, 
and then he would raise their thoughts to Him who 
had called them all into existence, and thus he would 
try and teach his children to know and love God. One 
day he observed two little birds who were anxiously 
trying to build their nest, although the passing back- 
wards and forwards of the children frightened them. 
* Oh,' said Luther, ' you need not be so alarmed, I wish 
you nothing but good, if you did but know it ; thus,' 
he added, ' we ourselves, like these little birds, refuse 
to trust in God, although He loves us so, that He has 
given His Son to die for us.' " 

" How many children had Luther, mamma ? " enquired 
Edward. 

" Five survived him, but two or three died young," 
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replied Mrs. Leslie. " Amongst this number was his 
dearly-loved Magdalen. Poor little thing ! When she 
was about fourteen, she became seriously ill, and in 
spite of every care, she sank gradually into the grave. 
Her death was a dreadful loss to Luther, who was 
exceedingly attached to her. He watched by her 
through the whole time of her illness, leaving her bed- 
side as little as possible. One day when she was very 
ill indeed, he was sitting by her, and holding her hand 
in his, when she looked up in his face, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

" * My child, my darling Magdalen,* he said, * I know 
that you would gladly remain with your poor father, 
who loves you so dearly ; but if your other Father 
calls you, will you not be ready to go to Him ? ' 

" She smiled sweetly. * Yes, dear father,' she replied, 
* just as God pleases.' 

" Her gentle resignation completely overcame Luther, 
and he arose from the bed-side and walked about 
the room, struggling to be calm, and to feel how 
blessed his child's spirit would be in Heaven. 'At 
length he quietly resumed his seat by her side, and 
they mutually comforted each other. 

" She suffered very much before her death, but at 
length her strength gave way, and she gently fell 
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asleep in Luther's arms. He bent over her, and 
kissed her brow. * Thou needest no father's care 
now, my darling,* he said, tenderly ; * thou art with thy 
Father in Heaven.' 

" He insisted on being with her until she was placed 
in her cofl&n, and then, as he looked at her for the 
last time, * My poor dear Magdalen,' he said, ' peace 
be with thee ; when next we meet, thou wilt be 
shining brightly as the stars of Heaven. It is strange 
that I should feel so sad,' he added, * when I know that 
my child is a saint in glory. Could such a death 
be mine, I would joyfully die this moment.' " 

Edith had nestled closer to her mother whilst she 
spoke, and now looked silently up in her face with her 
eyes full of tears. 

Harry gasped down a deep sigh. 

" Poor Luther ! " said Edward. 

"It must have been a great happiness to him," 
continued Mrs. Leslie, ** to think of his sweet child in 
Heaven, and it should be a great encouragement to us 
to know how the youngest child may still be prepared 
for that great change which may happen to us at any 
moment, and which must happen sooner or later to us 
all. I should be very grieved that you should be a&aid 
to think of death." 
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"But, aunt Mary, it is so very sad to die," said 
Harry. 

" It is very sad, my child, if we accustom ourselves 
to think of death merely as the breaking asunder of all 
earthly ties, if we dwell only on being laid in the 
ground whilst our bodies moulder away in the dust ; but 
it is not sad if, from our earliest childhood, we learn to 
think of death as the entrance to a happy eternity." 

" But, aunt, I should not like to die," said Harry, 
with a slight shudder. 

" And God grant, my child, that such an early death 
may not be your destiny; but, as none of us can 
tell from day to day what the Almighty may see fit 
to allot to us, we must all endeavour to bring our 
minds to look forward steadily to that which may 
happen to the youngest child, as well as to the oldest 
person amongst us. If you like it, I will take you with 
me to see a little boy, whose mamma I am going' to 
visit. Young as he is, I never see that child without 
feeling that I have learned something myself from the 
sight of his patient resignation." 

" Oh, mamma ! " exclaimed Edward, " you must be 
speaking of poor little Arthur Tiverton. Has he come 
back from Hastings ? Do take me to see him as well 
as Harry ! " 
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*'I will take you both, with pleasure/' replied 
Mrs. Leslie. "It was only this morning that papa 
told me that Mrs. Tiverton had returned to the Grange. 
Arthur wished so much to be at home, and the medical 
men were of opinion it was of so very Uttle consequence 
where he was, that his parents have yielded to his 
wishes and brought him home. I am afraid, however, 
that there is but very little chance of his life being 
much longer preserved. If it is fine to-morrow, I mean 
to go to the Grange directly after luncheon, and I will 
take you both with me.'* 

Mrs. Leslie did not forget her promise, and on the 
following day, as soon as the children had finished 
their dinner, she told them that they might go and get 
ready to accompany her to the Grange. All the way 
there, Harry's mind was full of the little boy he was 
going to see. 

" Edward has told me a great deal about him, 
aunt Mary," said he, ** but he could not tell me every- 
thing which I wanted to know. Has he always been 
ill?" 

" No ; I remember the time when his cheeks were as 
rosy as yours are now, and when he could run and skip 
about as merrily as you can. But he met with a ver^^ 
sad accident when he was about four years old, which 
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injared his spine, and since then he has never been 
well, and now they are afraid that he is sinking rapidly 
into a decline." 

'^ And do you think he knows, aunt, that he is going 
to die?" 

" Yes ; I think he is quite aware of it." 

" Poor little boy ! And is he not very, very 
sad?" 

" This is the house," replied Mrs. Leslie, " so that 
you will soon be able to judge for yourself." 

Mrs. Tiverton was at home, and the little party were 
admitted into a small, but remarkably elegant drawing- 
room. There, lying on a sofa, propped up with 
pillows, was a slight and emaciated child, his large 
grey eyes looking doubly large and lustrous from the 
contrast which they formed to his sunken cheeks. He 
was very busily engaged as they entered the room, in 
arranging a number of dried ferns and flowers. He 
made an attempt to rise, but was evidently too weak 
for the exertion. 

"Do not get up, Arthur," said his mother, "your 
little friends will come and sit by your side." 

Poor Harry approached the sofa very timidly, and 
seemed hardly to like to touch the little thin hand 
which Arthur held out to him, but seeing that Edward 
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showed no such reluctance, he summoned up resolution 
to follow his example. The children soon began to 
talk; Arthur showed them all his dried flowers, and 
explained the manner in which he was arranging them, 
and then the boys in their turn told Arthur what they 
were doing in their play-hours, and this led to the day 
at the farm, and the account of the accident, and 
Arthur entered into the whole spirit of the story, and 
seemed so much interested and amused, that Harry 
quite forgot all his fear, and could hardly remember 
that the little boy who laughed so happily could be 
lying on that sofa from which he would probably never 
rise again in health. 

" Could not Arthur come and see us ? " whispered 
he to his aunt,- when she rose to take leave. 

" Arthur cannot drive so far as the Priory, thank 
you, my love," said Mrs. Tiverton, who overheard the 
remark, " but you must come and see him again soon ; 
he will be very glad to see you." 

"And I will bring him some of my playthings to 
look at," said Hariy. 

Arthur smiled sweetly. " That will be very kind 
of you," he said, " but I have a great many things to 
show you which you have not seen to-day. Mamma is 
so very kind, she is always thinking of something fresh 

p 2 
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for me. I have plenty to amuse you with, though I 
cannot run about with you." 

** Do you think Arthur any better ? " asked Mrs. 
Leslie, as Mrs. Tiverton walked with her through the 
garden to the carriage. 

*' I fear not," replied Mrs. Tiverton. ** Indeed, if 
there is any change, I think he is a little weaker, but 
he is so patient, I never saw anything to equal it. He 
is almost always as cheerful as you have seen him to- 
day, and so thankful for everything that is done for 
him, — dear child, as I look at him, I think how selfish 
I am to wish to keep him with me. But still it is very 
hard to part," — and the tears filled her eyes. "He 
quite knows his dagger, and he is quite resigned," 
added Mrs. Tiverton, after a momenta pause. "It 
was only last Sunday that he said to me, * Mamma, 
dear, when I am in heaven you must try and think of 
me as so good and so happy, that you must not fret 
much about me.' " Mrs. Leslie could only press her 
friend's hand ; words would have been imavailing now, 

" If your little boys will come and see Arthur some- 
times, it will be a great pleasure to him," said Mrs. 
Tiverton, as she stood by the carriage, 

"They will be delighted to come," replied Mrs. 
Leslie, gently. 
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For a few minutes after the carriage had driven off, 
no one spoke. At length Harry looked up in his 
aunt's face, and said earnestly, " Oh, aunt Mary, must 
that sweet little boy die ? " 

" I am afraid he wiU not live much longer," replied 
Mrs. Leslie. 

" And yet he is so cheerful, I quite forgot he was ill." 

" So, you see, my dear Harry," said his aunt, " it is 
quite possible for even such a little child as Arthur to 
learn not to fear death." 

"I hope we may go again soon, mamma," said 
Edward. " I like to be with Arthur." 

"Yes, my dear boy, I wiU take you again to the 
Grange at the very first opportunity. But now, if 
Mrs. Wilson is at home, you must walk back to our 
own house by yourselves, or Miss Marshall will wonder 
what has become of you." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Harry could not at all forget poor little Arthur. 
The recollection of the child's gentleness had made 
quite an effect upon hiin; and very often, when he 
was on the point of answering either Miss Marshall or 
his cousins sharply, he thought of the patient suffering 
child, and repressed his irritability. 

" Aunt Mary," said he, when the children next met 
in the drawing-room, to listen to the continuation of 
Luther's history ; " do you think that little Magdalen 
was at all like Arthur ? If she was, I do not wonder 
that Luther was so very sorry when she died." 

" She was a very sweet little girl, I have no doubt," 
replied Mrs. Leslie, " and it was very long before 
Luther could become reconciled to her loss ; but he 
knew how wrong it was to repine at anything which 
God had ordained, and so, though he wrote to his 
intimate friend Jonas — *I have her ever before my 
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eyes, her features, her words, her gestures, her every 
action in life, and on her death-bed, my darling, my 
all-dutiful, all-obedient daughter;' yet he went on 
with his daily round of duties as cheerfully as though 
no trial had afflicted him, and paid the same anxious 
attention to the affairs of the Beformation : though, 
after the confession of Augsburg, he never again took 
a very prominent part himself in that great work. 
He thought that the princes were making it a matter 
of state policy, instead of remembering that it was the 
spiritual Reformation of the world. He therefore 
endeavoured as much as possible to confine his atten- 
tion to such writings as would be beneficial by their 
results after his death. 

"The worldliness of the Protestant princes was, 
however, a source of the greatest unhappiness to him, 
and his ardent spirit could not endure to seh con- 
cessions made by the Lutheran party which were 
quite incompatible with preserving the purity of the 
Reformed faith. * The princes,' said he, * seem as if 
they imagine that they are playing out a comedy for 
their own amusement, instead of recollecting that they 
are doing battle for the most High God.' 

"Philip of Hesse, whom you may remember was 
BO zealous a champion of the Reformation, so far 
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forgot the spirit of Christianity, that he publicly con- 
suited Luther whether it would not be lawful for him 
to marry two wives." 

"Oh, mamma, what did Luther say to that?" 
inquired Edward. 

" He was very much shocked, and endeavoured to 
convince the Landgrave not only how sinful it would 
be, and how very sad an eflfect it was sure to produce 
upon the morality of the Lutheran party, but he showed 
him also the triumph it would give to the Bomanists, 
who would joyfully exclaim, * See what comes of the 
teaching of the heretic* " 

" But it would be very unfair, mamma, to say it was 
Luther's teaching, when he had done all that he could 
to prevent such a sin." 

" That may be, my love, but still it would be the 
certain result; and this should make us all think of 
what may be the effect of our example on the conduct 
of others. When you wish to do wrong, you might be 
very apt to say, * What does it signify ? I am only a 
little boy, I shall do no harm to any one but myself;* 
and yet perhaps by that one naughty action, you might 
lead other children to do something still more naughty." 

" Oh, mamma !" said Edward. 

^*Yes!" continued his mother, **such a thing is 
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quite possible. Another child, who either saw or 
heard of what you had done, might very naturally say, 
* Well, I am sure if Edward Leslie, who knows so well 
what is right or wrong, can do such a thing, there can 
be no harm in my doing it likewise ; * and so not only 
might you have your own fault to answer for, but that 
of the child you had encouraged by your example. It 
is a very awful thought, but it is nevertheless a very true 
one, that from the moment when we first amderstand 
what is right, or what is wrong, from that moment till 
the day of our death, our responsibility before God 
never ceases. We are always influencing one another 
either for good or evil. I am not very fond of drawing 
personal comparisons, but to show you exactly what I 
mean, think of Frank Hamilton, and of Arthur Tiverton, 
and tell me whether you feel no difference in yourselves 
when you are in the society of these children ? " 

Harry, who had not at all forgotten his day at Elms 
Grove, blushed and was silent. 

" Yes, mamma," said Edward, " I know what you 
mean. It would be a great temptation to be naughty 
with Frank, whilst it would be quite impossible to be 
naughty with Arthur." 

"So you see, little boys as they are, how much 
influence they possess. Try, therefore, to be as good 
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as you can yourselves, that others may have the feeling 
with you that you have with Arthur — that it would be 
impossible to be naughty when you are present." 

" But, aunt Mary, it is so much more easy to be good, 
when you are always lying on a sofa." 

" It may be more easy not to get into what you would 
call scrapes," replied his aomt, smiling ; " but do you 
think it would be so very easy to be always cheerful, 
and patient, and uncomplaining, in spite of weakness 
and pain ? You would think it very tiresome if I were 
to tell you to sit quietly on that stool even for an hour." 

" Oh ! that I should, aunt Mary ; I do not think I 
could sit quietly for an hour — ^not quite still, that is 
to say; but indeed, I assure you, I have thought of 
Arthur, and very often when I was just going to be 
very angry, I have stopped myself." 

" Then let the effect which Arthur's conduct has 
taken upon you, encourage you to hope that you, in the 
same way, may be able to influence others. I am sure 
you would be very sorry to think that you had ever 
done as much harm to the cause of God, as the 
Landgrave did by his sinful marriage." 

" Then he would not listen to Luther ; what a pity ! " 
said Edith. 

" It grieved Luther more than I can say," replied 
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her mother. " His health and spirits, which had been 
very much broken by all the trials and anxieties 
through which he had passed, seemed now quite to 
give way, and expressions of melancholy, such as no 
personal afflictions had been able to call forth, now 
filled his letters, as he thought of the dishonour which 
had been done to God." 

" I am glad that Luther was happy iij his own home 
at least," said Edith. 

"His affection for his wife and children was most 
remarkable," replied her mother. " Indeed, had it not 
been for his domestic happiness, I do not know; what 
would have become of him in the mental trials which 
he endured during the last few years of his life. In 
his own home fortunately he was always sure of finding 
peace, and his great delight was to have his wife, his 
children, and his intimate Mends around him, when 
they used to pass just such evenings as you are so 
fond of, and Luther, or Melancthon, or some one of 
the party, would tell amusing or instructive stories." 

** How very nice," said Edward; " can you not tell us 
some of them, mamma ? " 

" I will teU you one of Melancthon's, which always 
amused me very much," replied Mrs. Leslie. "A 
certain man, he said, had caught a little bird. The 
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poor little bird, not at all liking its confinement, 
begged and prayed to be set free. * My dear, good 
friend,' said he to his captor, * if you will set me free, 
I will show you a pearl worth thousands of florins.* 

" * How am I to believe you ?' asked the man. 

"* On the word of a bird, I am telling you the truth. 
Will you not trust to my honour? Set me free, and 
then come with me, and I will show it you.' 

" The man who was very anxious to possess a pearl 
of such immense value, granted the little bird's request, 
which, immediately flying off to a neighbouring tree, 
and perching itself on one of the branches, warbled 
out, — 

" * Keep what you have got — ^pine not after that 
which is gone.* 

" * And a very fine pearl that was,' added Melancthon, 
laughing," 

" Oh ! what a take in ! " said Harry. 

** Rather," replied Mrs. Leslie ; " but still it is quite 
true, that to learn a lesson of contentment is of more 
value than many pearls. Another story that Luther 
was very fond of, but of the exact truth of which I 
cannot be certain, he used to tell of a friend of his own, 
named Mathias Von Voi. This Hungarian had been 
staying sometime with Luther, and on his return to 
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his own country, he began to preach the doctrines 
which he had learned at Wittenberg. * Complaints of 
this were made to the Governor of Buda. The 
Governor summoned Mathias and the priest who had 
accused him of heresy to appear before him in the 
market-place. On their arrival, they found that two 
barrels of gunpowder had been ready prepared. 

" * See,' said the Governor, * you are both disputing 
about the truth ; the one says one thing, the other 
another. How am I to tell which is right ? Now 
each of you mount on one of these barrels of gun- 
powder. I will then set fire to the train, and which- 
ever of you is not blown to atoms, I will believe that 
his gospel is the truth.* 

" The monk was by no means satisfied with such 
an experiment, but Mathias instantly sprang upon 
the barrel, and the Governor seeing his undaunted 
courage, concluded that he was inspired by the Spirit 
of God, and not only condemned the monk to pay a 
fine, but allowed Mathias to preach the Lutheran 
faith." 

" That was very fortunate for him," said Edward ; 
** but I think it was an odd way of testing the truth of 
the Eeformation." 

** It is weU for us that better proofs can be afforded, 
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certainly," replied his mother, "but Luther was no 
doubt fond of the story from its recalling to him the 
zeal and courage of his early followers. It was the 
greatest grief to him to watch the faith of many growing 
cold, and to see how careless they became in their 
general behaviour. Indeed he took it so^much to heart 
that he was anxious to leave Wittenberg, and retire to 
a little farm which he rented at Zeilsdorf, where in the 
enjoyment of his children's society, and in the amuse- 
ment which he knew that his books and his fields 
would afford him, he hoped he might find the rest of 
which his spirit was so greatly in need. 

" But his friends vigorously opposed his resolution. 
' We want you near us,' said they. * What will become 
of us if you leave us to ourselves? If you think us 
bad as it is, shall we not become infinitely worse, if we 
no longer hear the voice which has so often told us ouy 
duty, nor see the example which has so often incited 
us to virtue ? Oh ! do not go from us, till the Lord 
shall summon you to Himself.' 

" Luther, however, needed rest, his health was visibly 
failing. At times he was so overcome with giddiness 
that he could neither see, nor speak, nor write. The 
most terrible weariness used to overpower him, and all 
Qiat he really looked forward to with pleasure was the 
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hour which should admit him into the presence of 
God. * I have finished my journey/ he wrote to Spa- 
latin, * I would fain bid adieu to the world. I can now 
think no more about the Empire and the Emperor, 
except to recommend the one and the other to God in 
my prayers.' 

*' But even in weakness and in old age, Luther was 
far more anxious to promote the glory of God than to 
provide for his own ease or comfort. Accordingly, when 
he found that his presence in Wittenberg was necessary 
for the good of others, he gave up his favourite scheme 
of retiring to his farm at Zeilsdorf, and cheerfully re- 
sumed his usual life, endeavouring to enforce both by 
his example and his preaching the true doctrines of 
Christianity. It was a very curious thing that the 
last act of Luther's life should have been of a most 
peacefiil nature, for he was the means of reconciling 
the two Coimts of Mansfeld, powerful noblemen of the 
Protestant party." 

"The last act! Oh, mamma! Are we coming to 
Luther's death ? " said Edith sorrowfully. 

** Yes I there is very little more to tell of Luther that 
will interest you," replied her mother, " but it has always 
struck me as a most providential circumstance that his 
last act was one of mercy and of kindness. God saw 
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fit to make him the means of restoring the pure faitb^ 
and of teaching that the mercy, freely offered when 
the blood of Jesus was once poured forth upon the 
Cross of Calvary, could never be bought or sold for 
' money, and that the blessings secured to man by the 
death of Christ, could never have been attained by any 
act or deed of his own. It seems to me most mercifiil, 
that he who recalled these great truths to our recoUec* 
tion was permitted to leave, as his last deed, not the 
memory of some great and heroic action, some noble 
speech or daring enterprise, but simply a work of peace 
and love. It might well be called the seal which he 
placed on the doctrines he had taught." 
" Poor Luther ! " said Edith, with a sigh. 
" He was summoned," continued her mother, " to 
meet the two Counts of Mansfeld at Eisleben, and 
they promised to submit there to his decision the points 
of difference that had arisen between them. Although 
he was very ill, he did not hesitate to comply with their 
request. His wife who was afraid of so long a journey 
for him, when he was so much out of health, wrote 
to inquire after him most anxiously, soon after his 
arrival. His answer was very characteristic. * Dear 
Catherine,' he said, *you should read St. John, and 
learn to have more confidence in God. You afflict 
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yourself as if God was not all-powerfol, and able to 
raise up new Doctor Martins if I was to perish : there 
is one who takes care of me in His manner, better than 
you and all the angels can do. He sits by the side of 
the Almighty Father ; tranquillise yourself, therefore, 
with this reflection/ 

. " His wife, however, could not overcome the anxiety 
which she felt, and determined at all risks to join 
her husband at Eisleben. It was most fortimate 
that she did so. The discussion th^t had called 
Luther thither had been a most painfully anxious one, 
and having at length brought it to a successful 
issue, his strength, which had probably seemed greater 
than- it really was from the excitement under which he 
had been acting, entirely gave way, and he was quite 
confident that his death was rapidly approaching. ' It 
is curious,' he said, 'that I should have returned to 
my birth-place to die; but I rejoice that it should 
be so.' 

" His friends intreated him not to speak so despond- 
ingly; telling him they did not doubt of seeing him 
restored to health again, *No,' replied Luther, *do not 
allow yourselves to be buoyed up with false hopes. 
This sickness is, I feel, a sickness unto death.' 

" He still, however, continued to exert himself to 

Q 
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attend to the affairs of the Churchy and preached four 
times between the 28th of January, and the 16th of 
February. On the 17th of that month, however, he be- 
came so evidently weaker that the Counts of Mansfeld 
intreated him not to leave the house. He complied with 
their request; but joined the family at their supper. 
During the meal he spoke most cheerfiilly of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and as soon as supper was over, 
he retired to his own room, and spent some time in 
earnest prayer. He afterwards lay down upon his bed, 
saying, that he thought he should feel better if he could 
get some sleep. Coimt Albert Mansfeld, Jonas, his 
dearly loved friend, and Catherine, Luther's wife, deter- 
mined to watch by his bed-side. After sleeping for about 
an hour, he opened his eyes, and seeing the affectionate 
friends who stood by him, he smiled sweetly, and 
entreated them to take some rest themselves, for that 
he could not endure that they should weary themselves 
for him. On their replying that they would not leave 
him. 

" * Oh! then pray with me,* he said, *pray with me, 
my Mends, for the Gospel of our Lord, that its reign 
may extend in spite of the enemies that compass it 
about.' 

"He then fell asleep again for about an hour. When 
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he awoke he was decidedly fast sinking ; and Count 
Albert sent in alarm fbi* such physicians as were at 
hand. Luther continued to pray calmly but fervently. 
He thanked God for having taught him the pure faith 
of Jesus Christj and for having enabled him to teach 
and to preach it to others, * And now/ he continued, 
* I commend my soul unto Thee, oh ! my Savioqr. I 
am about to quit this terrestrial body, and to be removed 
from this life, but I know that I shall abide eternally 
with Thee/ For a few minutes he continued silent, 
then once more his lips moved in prayer, and he three 
times gently repeated the words, * Into Thy handfr I 
commend my spirit. Thou hast redeemed me, oh, 
thou God of truth.* 

" The effort seemed to overpower him, and he sank 
fainting into the arms of his wife and Count Albert. 
At length he feebly opened his eyes, and Jonas bend- 
ing ovei* him asked him, whether he still held the 
faith which he had taught. 

" * Yes/ replied Luther, and it was Jthe last word 
which he ever spoke. Supported by his wife and 
Count Albert, he sank back upon his pillows and 
seemed to sleep. His cheeks became paler and 
paler, and his breathing less and less audible. 
Calmly, gently, as the sun sinks down below the 
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horizon, bo sunk the enlightened spirit of th^. 
fifteenth century; and as in the long twilight of a still 
summer evening, it is difficult to say when its last rays 
have disappeared, so those who watched around him, 
knew not the exact instant when the great Beformer 
was no more. * Happy are the dead which die in the 
Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labours.* " 

Mrs. Leslie paused, and for a few moments no one 
spoke. 

At length, Edward looked up. "I am so sorry 
Luther is dead, mamma," said he. " I feel as if I had 
lost a friend." 

" And his poor little children," said Edith, " what 
became of them ? " 

" I have always regretted," said Mrs. Leslie, " that I 
could learn so little accurately of their after history ; 
but I am quite sure that He who has promised to 
protect the fatherless and the widow must have 
extended Hia blessing to them, and shielded them 
from want." 

" Where was Luther buried, mamma ? " inquired 
Edward. 

*' At Wittenberg. His funeral was conducted with 
ereij mark of distinction. All the greatest and most 
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learned men of the time attended, to pay the last 
honours to his name ; and that this was no empty 
display was manifested by the deep silence which was 
maintained in the church during the whole time of the 
service — a silence unbroken except by the deep sobs 
of those who had known and loved him. But striking 
as was the testimony thus borne to his worth, a still 
greater mark of respect was aflforded some years after- 
wards, when the Emperor Charles V. besieged and 
took the city of Wittenberg. He requested to be con- 
ducted to the tomb of Luther. Whilst he was gazing 
silently upon the coffin, one of his officers begged that 
it might be broken open, and the heretic's ashes 
scattered to the winds. A deep flush of anger mounted 
to Charles's brow. * No,' said he, * I do not make war 
upon the dead ; these ashes must be respected.' And 
commanding that the great Eeformer's last resting- 
place should be held sacred, he turned reverently 
away." 

" I am glad of that," exclaimed Edward. " It would 
have been so very wrong if Charles had agreed to 
anything so shocking." 

"I dare say," continued Mrs. Leslie, **that as Charles 
looked upon that narrow bed which contained the 
mortal remains of him whom, once, the whole world had 
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not been able to control, he, the Emperor, thought 
how far less powerful in reality is the greatest earthly 
monarch, than the humblest servant of the King of 
Kings. In all his unrivalled power and splendour, 
Charles's dominion was bounded by the grave. But 
Luther, being dead, yet speaketh. The Emperor 
might gaze upon the coffin which enclosed his ashes, 
but he well knew that the spirit was alive, proclaiming 
the Gospel as loudly to the world as when the intrepid 
monk stood alone in that splendid council-chamber at 
Worms, and warned the assembled nobles that it 
was not against Luther, but against the truth of 
Christianity, that they had set themselves in opposition. 
And so it is at the present moment. Earthly kingdoms 
have passed away, — afresh dynasties have arisen, and 

- have been destroyed, — ^laws have been made, broken, 
forgotten, — but the words of the monk of Wittenberg 
are as fresh in our memories as if they had been 
spoken yesterday. His dying prayer has indeed been 
heard, and answered ; and, in spite of all its enemies, 
the pure Gospel of Christ Jesus has been preached in 
every land, 

" God grant that we may be enabled, by His bles- 
sing, to preserve in all its purity a religion which 

has made England the great nation that she is; 
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and may you never forget, my dear children, your indi- 
vidual responsibility in aiding the good work. If 
Sodom would have been saved if only ten righteous 
men could have been found in her, which of us can 
take upon ourselves to say whether it may not be 
our humble efforts to do right which may prove the 
best safeguard for our land ? " 



THE END. 
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LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 

Ladt Gallcott. nth Edition. ISmo, 2«. 6d. 

" Lady GaIlcott*s style is of the right kind; earnest and simple >'— 
Examiner, 



WORKS ADAPTED FOR YOUNG PERSONS 



STORIES FOR CHILDREN, SELECTED PROM THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Mb. Cbokkb. 16th Edition, 
Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

" This skilful performance of Mr. Crokei's suggested the plan of 
Sir Walter Scott's ♦ Tales of a Grandfather.' "— Quarterly Review. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. By 

Mb. Cbokeb. lUh Thousand, 18mo. la. (kU 
" The best elementary book on the sabiect.'*— Quarterly Seview, 

ONCE UPON A TIME. By CHARLES KNIGHT. 2 vols. 

Fcap. 8vo, 10«. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OP THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By Sib J. G. Wilkinson. With 500 Woodcuts. 2 vols. PostSvo, 12*. 

THOUGHTS ON THE INVISIBLE WORLD AS REVEALED 

BY THE MICROSCOPE. By Db. Mantbll. Second Edition. Plates. 
16mo, Qs. 

" In this beautiful work Dr. Mantell has presented a vast deal of 
information clothed with that fascinating eloquence with which he 
has been ever wont to impart knowledge." — Westminster JSeview. 

GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An attempt to render 
the Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Seeond Edition. 18mo»8«.6d. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, AND FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF ALGEBRA. By Rbv. Gbobob Pishbb. 2 vols. ISmo, 3«. each. 

SENTENCES PROM THE PROVERBS. In EngliBh. French, 

Italian, and German. For Daily Use. By A Ladt. ISmo, 3s. 6d. 
" The design of this volome is excellent"— ^f2a«. 

MY KNITTING BOOK. By Miss Lambert. 55th Thousand. 
Woodcuts. 2 Parts. 16mo,8f. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 
By Miss Lambkbt. Woodcuts. 16mo, Is. 6d. 

MY CROCHET SAMPLER. By Miss Lambert. ISih Thou- 
sand. Woodcuts. 2 Parts. 16mo,4«. 
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WORKS ADAt>TED FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 



HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR; with Sketches of Nelson, 
WelUngton, and Napoleon. By J. O. Lockhabt. 18mo, 2s. 6d, 

SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST : or, Practical Lessons 
drawn fh>m the Lives of Good Men ; a Sunday Book for Children. 
By A Lady. 16mo, 3$. Qd. 

PUSS IN BOOTS, AND THE CHARMED ROE. By Otto 
Spbcktkb. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 16mo, 5«. each. 
** Complete pictures, and tell the story with dramatic force."— /Spectator. 

THE FAIRY RING; a Collection of Tales and Stories for 
Young Persons. With Illustrations hy Richabd Doylk. Second 
Edition. 8yo, 7a. 6d. 

" Whole sacksful of new fairy lore. Nicely illustrated by Mr. Richard 
Doyle."— .fiiaii»t««r. 

THE FAMILY ARABIAN NIGHTS: Translated by E. W. 
Lank. Illustrated with 600 Woodcuts by Harvby. Royal 8vo, 2U. 

BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. FourUi Edition, 
Portrait Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

** Bishop Heber has taken a graceful station among the favoured 
bards of the dAjJ'—LiUrtarj^ OazeUe. 

REV. H. H. MILMAN'S POETICAL WORKS. Including 
the Fall of Jerusalem, Samor, Martyr of Antioch, &c Second Edition 
Plates. 8 vols. Fcap. Svo, ISs, 
^A fine, classical, moral, and religious poet."— Literary Gazette. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'S POEMS AND SONGS. 24mo, 

28.fkL 

** The works of the most tender and pathetic of the Scottish minstrels, 
in a cheap and elegant form."— Blachoood. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OP BYRON — 

PROSE AND VERSE. By A CLERGYMAN. Fcap. Svo, 3«. 
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